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Insist on seeing 
“BOTTLED BY 
DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd.,” 


™ on the Ca and Back 


May be obtained 
from all Wine and Spirit 


Merchants in 
3, 6, and 12 Bottle Cases ——— —¥ 


NONE OT ee 
GUARANTEED ~ ae 


MEAT FIBRINE 


VALS 


Nothing to equal them in quality. You will be pleased 
with their appearance. Your dog will look for more. 
ABOUT 240 TO THE.LB, SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


The Pocket | Biscuit 


Free Sample of 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, 24 & 25 Fenchurch Street, LONDON, E.C 


Dt a Ee “ he Nd yeni (sia - 
Bae gh a ” Me Potts Be awe A. 
A Dainty Food tor Laaies reis 9); ae Mate WS SEF 
| WINTER RIDING 
6 . 
SPRATT’S | is the 1911 pattern 
| 


DUNLOP 


The walls are thickened and strengthened by a double 
| row of lozenge-shaped rubber studs, one on each side 
| of the lettered tread. These rows of studs neutralise 
any tendency to skid. 


Two Coppers Buy ’em! 


If you haven't yet tried ‘PARK Drive’ Cigarettes, do be 
persuaded to try them now. Until you do try them, it’s 
safe to say you'll never credit their genuine all-round 
excellence. Tuppence buys Ten. Your Tobacconist sells them 


Park Drive 


IO CIGARETTES 2d. 


Never a trace of ‘drugs or ‘ doctoring ' ; flavour absolutely Al. 
‘Park Drives’ are the finest cigarette-value in the world. 


Made by Gallaher Ltd., The Independent Firm, Belfast and London. Sold Everywhere. 


Sold Everywhere. 
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300 Grands Prix, 
Gold Medals, &c. 


A SIMPLE WAY TO AVOID CHILLS AND COLDS 


is to fortify the system by taking nourishment which Keeps the blood at a proper 
temperature. Cocoa does this. A discriminating public prefers Fry’s Pure 
Concentrated Cocoa—the “STRONGEST AND BEST,” and “THE MOST 
PERFECT FORM OF COCOA.” A genuine and delectable DRINK-FOOD. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM ALWAYS ASK FOR 
(CLOTTED) ; 


absolutely pure; no preservatives used; | G = Z A 


the most efficacious substitute for cod 
liver oil; invaluable for children and BEST CIGARETTE PAPER 
invalids, 41b., 1s. 6d.; 1 1b. 28. 6d.; 
21b., 4s. Gd., free. Supplied constantly 
to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 


Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichfield, | and weary, of wearing, Beat oc pa 


Will not blister the most delicate skin. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


etc., b: 
The Modern substitute for Mustard and other plasters. » bY 
Tt bas all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plaster, without ite Mre. CONYERS, sTOM wt, 
disagreeable features. It is the safest, simplest, and best remedy for all pains BRIDESTOWE " “ i % | 192 
colds in the chest, throat, and lungs, stomach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, » 8.0., DEVONSHIRE. years’ successful rewulte, W.C, Over ¢ 


neuralgic and gouty complaints, 
Put up enly in Collapsible Tubes, 1s. 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


‘Ordinary washing and brushing are not effective for preventing germs attacking the 
hair—those germs which destroy the roots and prevent growth. The hair can “be 
kept perfectly clean and the roots healthy, by using every day a little “ Vaseline” 
Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. It will restore 
and preserve the strength of tlie hair. 


Price 1s., 2s. and 3s. per bottle. 


If not obtainable locally, either of the above will be sent post free on receipt 
of P.O. or stamps. ‘ 


THE BEST AUTHORS CONTRIBUTE | 
TO PEARSON'S SIXPENNY NOVELS. | 


THE. WONDERFUL VISIT | 


By H. G@. WELLS. 


“So piquantly fresh, 80 charmingly unconventional, that 
it carries ene away with it, from start to finish, in a glow 
of pleasurable excitement.”—Daity TELEGRAPH. 


THE GREY MAN 
By &. R. CROCKETT. 


Everyone must read this great historical tale by the 
author of “The Lilac Sunbonnet,” “ The Raiders, 
"© Cle7 Kelly.” Written in the author's most graphic and 
heart-stirring manner. . 


FREE.— A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the invaluable 
“Vaseline” Home remedies, will be sent post free on application. 


The Word “ VASELINE” |s the Registered Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


Price 6d, each, or post free 8d. each from C. Anruus Pzarsox Lrp., 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., from whom a complete list of 
Sixpenny Novels, over 150 titles, may be obtained on application, 


STATE OF POLL. 


00 IT NOW 46478 


WAIT TIL MARTIN, 
COMES. 61227 


d) COTO INTERESTCY. 
To ELEVATE. TO AMUSE. < 
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MR. P. DOUBLEYOU LOOKS FOR MARTIN, 


And Arrives at Aylesbury Just After he has Left. 

Once again the mysterious Mr. Martin has eluded us. 

Readers. will remember that last week we published a telegram which came from Sandford- 
on-Thames, and, when we telegraphed back to him, our wire was returned by the Post Office, Mr 
Martin having gone away from Sandford and loft no address. 

All our efforts to trace him wore without avail. 

We wrote, however, to tho proprietor of the King’s Arms Hotel, where Martin had been staying, 
and received back a letter confirming his visit. It seems that Martin signed his name in tho notel 
register as “ Pony Martin,” and under the heading of “nationality”? he put Cosmopolitan. His visit 
was & very short one, however, and on leaving he gave no clue as to his destination. 

Now comes another telegram, this time from the Crown Hotel, Aylesbury. This tolegram we repro- 
duce. It says: ; 

“Busy here rearrangi dots. Readers must wait, or I won't pay, so there !— 
MARTIN, Crown Hot lesbury.” : il 

This time we thought that if Martin wouldn’t come to P.W., P.W. must go to Martin. So Mn 
P. Doubloyou was immediately 
dispatched to Aylesbury to inter- 
view the elusive gentleman. 

©n inquiring at the Crown 
Hotel, however, he learnt that 
Martin had, indced, been there, 
but had left that very morning. 

Would Mr. P. Doubleyou like to 
see Mr. White, the manager? He 
would. 

But Mr. White, anxious to 
safeguard his customers’ interests, 
didn't want to talk about Martin 
at all. 

However, Mr. P. Doubleyou 
learnt that Martin is an exceedingly 
eccentric gentleman. 

His dots seem to be worryin 
him badly. After dinner he hal 
cut his bread into small cubes, and had spent hal€ the evening -s2r2ing ar /Trearreatin. Gam” al! 
sorts of odd ways. Apparently he must have spent most of bho niht on his dot pre'temis, or in 
the morning his room was littered with pieces of paper all boariay dots yeouped in most mysto lous 
manner. In addition to this, Martin had used tiny silver pollcts arrenget gad rearvanged in all 
sorts of odd ways on drossing-table, washstand, and floor. 

Another queer thing is that Martin is o faddist. The only coins he will carry about wilh him are 
bright new sixpences, which he explained to the hotel people are supplied to him five pounds’ worth 
at o time from the bank. Old and well-used money he abhors, and coppers in change he absolutcly 
refuses to touch. He paid his bill entirely in sixpences. 

All this, of course, is very interesting, but it oesn’t help us or, rather, our readers, much. Theres 
fore, Mr. P. Doubleyou left the hotel and set out to track down Martin in his best detective sty le. 

Meanwhile, we are determined that, as soon as tho majority of readors poll in favour of doing it now, 
we shall not wait for Martin’s rearrangement of dots. 

Martin Ballot paper will be found on page 486. Please register your vote. 


A CITY OF CHAMPAGNE. 


Erernay, in France, the centre of the rioting 
which recently took place in the wine-growing 
districts, is a vast subterranean city of champagne. 

There are miles and miles of underground 
galleries, like streots,hewn out of the solid chalk, and 
flanked with millions of bottles of champagne of 
all blends and qualities. 

It is not an inviting place, this subterranean 
city of wine. All is dark, dank, and damp, with 
the temperature about zero. Yet in this low 
temperature, and under these dark and unhealthy 
conditions, thousands of workers spend the bulk of 
their waking lives. 

For although the champagne is stored for so long 
as five and six years underground, it is not left 
alone there or unattended. Every one of the 
millions of bottles must be shaken up day by day. 
If this is not done de. ed and properly, the wine 
ceases to ferment, and is spoiled. 

Every now and again, too, in the carlier stages, 
each bottle must be opened for a fraction of a 
-second, and a small quantity of the fermenting 
wine allowed to escape. 
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POST OFFICE .TELEGRAPHS. 


-- Jovgs: “I knew that fellow Carter would make 
his way to the front.” 
_ Binks: ‘ And has he? ” 
Jinks : “‘ Why, yes; he started as a conductor 
-ona tram-car, and now he’s a driver.” 


—— “a to Fez i tl 
Mr. Noari: “ Now, barber, I only want to be “PF - 
shaved. I don’t want my hair cut, singed, or 2 
shampooed. I don’t want my moustache trimmed 
or waxed.. I don’t want hair-invigorator, sea-foam, 
or facial massage.” 

Barber: “Are you troubled with corns or ingrow 
ing nails, sir 2” 


Cy 


WHAT THE X-RAYS CAN DO. 


Dr. Hatt Epwarps, the heroic doctor who has 
suffered so severely in trying to find methods of 

rotecting the operator from the wonderful X-rays, 
has just been calling attention to the fact that their 
use is almost exclusively confined to medicine and 
surgery. 

But within recent months even more wonderful 
uses of the mysterious rays have been discovered. 

‘The presence of consumption can now be ascer- 
tained by the X-rays, as those parts of the lungs 
which have been attacked by the deadly disease 
do not allow them to pass as easily as the healthy 
tissue. 

Digestion can be watched, the movement of the 
heart noted, and the presence of tumours ascer- 
tained. Besides being of benefit in certain skin 
diseases, the rays also stimulate the white 
corpsticles of the blood, and thus help the patient to 
throw off disease. 

+ It was recently announced that a foreign doctor 
was busily engaged on an halle by means of 


pe Rap PLD PLA 
A SOFT ANSWER. 
“ Atways remember, Ferdinand,” said his loving MADMEN AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
arent, “ that ‘a soft answer turneth away wrath.’ 
Bo if any little boy or girl hits you, be your mother’s Tar “ Old Lady of Threadneedle Strect ” has a 
own sweet darling, and don’t lose your temper.” peculiar attraction for madmen. 
Then Ferdinand trotted off to school, and when | “ Only the other day a lunatic arrived there, armed 
he came home to lunch his mother asked him : | with a revolver, and, declaring that he was the 
= And did my boy remember what he was told?” | oldest son of Queen Victoria, demanded moncy. 
Yes, ma. A boy called me a fool, but I did} }ye was taken charge of by one of the detectives 


as you said.” i t t ak, di for 
“ And what soft answer did you make ?” is eagles sg: facet Snare 


* T hit him in the eye with a soft tomato In 1904, again, an armed lunatic actually fired a 
number of shots inside the bank building at the 


which the microscope could act in conjunction THE PORTRAIT. sccretary, to whose private office he had obtaincd 
with the X-rays, and he is hoping that when it is He stood amid the blaze and splendour of his admission by a ruse. It was a miraclo no one was 

erfected doctors will be able to examine the magnificent mansion, and in his hand he held the | injured, for bullets flew all over the lace. 

rain cells, ortrait of a beautiful woman. Yet a third lunatic brought into the bank a tin 
{ Oysters have every reason to be leased with the His face was pale and haggard, and his lips canister which he said contained dynamite, and 
discovery of the X-rays, a8 now they are used to | moved convulsively. threatened to blow up the building unless he was 
see whether pearls have formed. Instead of What was this mysicry. Was this the picture of | given £1,000,000. He was pounced upon and 
opening the shell to see, a8 was formerly, done, | his departed wife ? secured. His can of “dynamite” proved, on 
the rays are directed on the oyster, and if no| No investigation, to contain nothing more deadly 


pearl is revealed the bivalve is returned to 
the bed of the ocean until he has grown one. 
Thus the life of the oyster is eeclanged and fewer 
are wasted. 

Tho custom officers of many countrics also use 
the rays to examine packets and parcels which are 
supposed to contain contraband. Foreign bodies 
in metal casings can also be ascertained by their 
use. 


Was it the portrait of his dead but dearly | than a mixture of tallow and yellow ochre. 
remembercd daughter ? Another curious case was that of a customer 
No. who suddenly went mad, and drew out the whole of 
What, then, was the cause of his haggard face ?| his deposits under the delusion that the bank was 
Well might we ask. Was it not the same| going to break. He was paid over £100,000 in 
portrait that two minutes ago had fallen from its| notes and gold, which he promptly lost. 
nail. and raised a lump as big as a hen’s egg on It was picked up by a poor man, who took it back 
his head ? to the bank, and who afterwards received the nice 
It was. little reward of £1,000 for his honesty. 


——— + 
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Strand ul True 


Untruthful “ Bobs.” 


Tue surprising thing just now is the number of 
celebrities who nya beet appearing in the Law 
Courts, and gossip says there are more to follow. 

Lord Roberts, who appeared in Mr. Justice 
Phillimore’s court in connection with the Boer War 
ease, was not long ago the hero of an amusing 
journalistic blunder. 

A distinguished Australian statesman had been 
over hero, and when he returned to Melbourne he 
was button-holed and interviewed by a newspaper 
reporter, who cross-examined him as to the famous 

cople he had met and what he thought of them. 

inally, the reporter asked a question about Lord 
Roberts. 

“Lord Roberts,” said the other, “has never 
hesitated to tell the truth to serve the Army.” 

Nost day the interview appeared, and this is what 
tho astonished Australians learned about Lord 
Roberts: ‘In order to save tho Army, Lord 
Roberts has never told the truth.” 


David and Goliath. 

Lorp Roserts was chatting with some friends 
at a reception one night when a very tall man came 
up and asked to be introduced to the famous little 
soldier. 

After the introduction had been made, the tall 
man—who happened to be one of those unpleasant 
people whose sole idea of humour is to raise & laugh 
at somebody else’s expense—shaded his eyes with 
his hand as though Lord Roberts, being so small, 
could only be seen with difficulty. 

“T have often heard of you,” he remarked, 
moving his head from side to side as though trying 
to get a better view, “but I have never seen 

ou.” 

“ That is ey ible,” Lord Roberts lied 
promptly, “for I have often seen you, but T have 
never heard of you.” 


> 
Very Funny. 
Tax most notablo personage whose name has 
recently figured in the Law Courts is, of course, 
King George in-* Tho King v. E. F. Mylius”—a 


* — ease that has caused a great deal of annoyance to 


the Royal Family. 

King Goorge hates anything like toadyism, as a 
certain gentleman once discovered at a shooting- 
party. Early in the day he came up to his Majesty, 
who is, of course, ono of the finest shots in the 
kingdom. 

re just been picking up your birds, sir,” he 
said. 

“Good!” roplied the King. 
there ?” 

“Thirteen, sir,” was the answer. 

“That's funny,” commented tho King, ** con- 
sidering that I’ve only fired cight times !”* 


“How many are 


The Reason Why. 
Tux death of Lord Winterstoke, the Tobacco 
King, reminds one of a story told during the Boer 
ar. 
A Tommy had bravely dashed across a bullet- 
swept space and brought back a wounded comrade. 
Ho was officially complimented on his pluck, and 
the Colonel promised to recommend him for 
the V.C 
An aguas comrade asked: ‘‘ Why did you 
do it? Did you expect to get the Cross ?” 
“Bless you, no,” was the reply. “ All I knew 
was that I wasn’t going to leave old Bob lying out 
there, when only this morning I'd secn him stow 
away a pound of good Bristol ‘ Bird’s-eye’ in his 
haversack ! ”* 


Too Anxious. 

A ceRTAIN man has come to the conclusion that it 
fs no good trying to please some women, and that the 
more anxious one is to please them the more rcadily 
one blunders. 

The other day he met a lady carrying a peculiar- 
looking toy-dog, and remarked that it was rather a 
curious animal. 

** Ah, but thon,” she said fondly, “ Tiny ts an 
unusual dog. He’s so intelligent. Do you know, 
he can actually speak.” 

The man expressed his astonishment, and was 
told that Tiny could say “ Yes” and “‘ No” quite 


Make the longest sentences you can without using any letters of the alphabet more than twice. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


plainly. ‘I should like to hear him speak,” he 
said.  ‘ Do you think he will now ? 7 . 

“Oh, yes,” the lady replied. Then she kissed 
the dog’s nose and addressed it thus: ‘“‘ Diddums 
went to go home then?” z 

The dog made a peculiar grunting sort of noise, 
bearing no earthly resemblance to any known 
language. 

“Remarkable!” exclaimed the man hurriedly. 
“I heard it distinctly.” . 

* But he hasn’t said it yet!” was the crushing 
retort. 


No Hurry. . 

Lecrurrsa on “Cockney Humour” to the 
members of the Playgoers’ Club, Mr. Pett Ridge 
said that the humour of London had a character 
of its own, and owed much of its force to prompt 
delivery. 

He told a story of a musician who approached a 
policeman, and, pointing to a small boy, gasped 
excitedly : ‘‘ Do something to that boy ! don’t 
care what it is, if it’s only something terrible.” 

“What's he been doing?” asked the police- 

man - 
“ Doing!” repeated the exasperated musician. 
“That wretched boy asked me the time, and when 
I told him it was a quarter to three, he said: ‘ At 
three o’clock get your hair cut !’” 

““That’s all right,” replied the constable, 
unmoved ; “ you've still got ten minutes.” 


Cabman, Cross, Crown. 

Mr. Petr Rice told another story, this time 
about a London cabman whose fare was in a hurry 
to reach Charing Cross. 

“If you catch the train at Charing Cross,” said 
the fare, “I'll give you five shillings. If you 
don’t—it will be the usual fare.” 

“T gee, sir,” replied the cabby ; “ you mean, no 
cross—no crown.” 


Great Heights. . 
Pernars Mr. Pett Ridge has not heard this story : 
The acting-manager of a well-known theatre 
tool# a hansom from Piccadilly Circus to Victoria 
one night. 

“ Drive fast,” he called to the man, and the man 
drove fast. But when they arrived at Victoria 
the cabby placed a rather exorbitant value on his 

and there was a wrangle about the amount 
to be paid. 

The manager thought to ‘close the matter by 
remarking a “T may be a fool, but I’m not 
sach a fool as I look, you know!” 

The driver leaned down from his seat, looked 
critically into his face, and whispered confidentially : 
“No, sir, my imagination don’t rise to them 


heights!” 


For His Country’s Good. 


Sir Grorct Rerp, Australia’s High Commis- 
sioner, who made such an interesting speech at the 
Burns dinner, doesn’t mind telling stories against 
himself. 

“ Australia is my country,” he told a recent 
audience, “ and my sincerest efforts have always 
been to do the Commonwealth the greatest service 
in my power.” 

Yelled a man at the back: “So you left it!” 
Collapse of the Commissioner. 

It was Sir George who, said of the struggles of 
Suffragettes and policemen in a recent riot: “I 
never, in all my life, saw so much embracing under 
such unfavourable circumstances.” 


: True Love. 

Tur music-hall war has opened quietly, but Mr. 
Waltcr Gibbons has scored the first big success by 
ae -the Beecham Opera Company to the 

alladium. 


In a remarkably short time Mr. Thomas Beecham 
has become one of the most important men in the 
musical world. Once, referring to his own love for 
music, Mr. Beecham told this story as an instance 
of real devotion. 

It was a brief conversation overheard between a 
young man and a very pretty girl. 

“ And you’re sure you love me ?” she asked. 

“Love you!” exclaimed the young man with 
enthusiasm ; “ why, darling, while I was bidding 
you good-bye on the porch last night, your dog 
must have been chewing a bit out of the calf of 
may leg—and I never noticed it till I got 

ome!” 
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Qu uainl Questions 


The Editor will give 2x, 6d. each wees fury 
best paragraph accepted for this column. On: 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for a. 
paragraph used. If there is more than ope senl., 
paragraph used the peninife will be awarded tv : 
the reader whose contribution was received first. "SG 
EVE-N SO. 
How can you prove that Eve was not the tit 
woman ? 
Solution below. 


YOU CAN’T ANSWER THIS. 
Wuat is the difference between a first-clis: 
motor-car and a gentleman's ancient carriage itl 
pair ? 
Solution below. 


TIME, PLEASE! 

Ar the annual dinner of the Mudly Police Fore 
sixteen policemen sat down to the meal. ‘The first 
course served at seven-thirty was a substantial v~| 
pie, and every Bred asked for o portico. 
When the pie had been equally divided, what tis: 
was it ? 

Solution below. 

VOWEL WANTED. 

By the addition of one vowel throughou' i}c 
following combination of letters you can make a 
sensible sentence. 

Can you discover the missing vowel ? 

LDPRTFRMPRTGDFRXFRDDNS. 

Solution below. 


SIX MISSING WORDS. 

In the followigg story the six missing words ae 
composed of the same five letters : 

A hawker selling . . . . . once called at a hou-e 
where the maid-servant refused to buy his goo:!- 
Tho man who wanted to... . . tried to convin« 
her with his. .... Still the girl refused to In 
and told him his goods were...» “What: 
exclaimed the man. ‘ Why, the... . - of the 
is worth more than any you could buy: round here. 

He turned to go, and, catching his foot, fell 
headlong to the ground. 

Seoing the girl laughing he cried, “Garn! i! 
you laugh so much you won't leave @...+. on 
any house in the neighbour’ 

Solution below. 


THE DUCK POND PUZZLE. 7 
Brownson’s duck pond was & square onc, with 
a duck-house at each corner. 
It became necessary to increase 
the pond to twice its size, but 
Brownson did not want to alte: 
the shape of the pond, nei. 
did he wish to move tr 
houses in any way. A clever 
friend of his was ablo to 
demonstrate how the duck 
pond might be enlarged with- 
out altering its shape or remov- 
ing theduck-houses, Can yo! 
seo how the change was made % 

Solution below. 


Solutions. 
EVE-N SO. 
Apam was certainly the first made (maid). 
YOU CAN'T ANSWER THIS. 
Oxz has acetylene lamps. The other has “a 
ast o’ lean” horses. 
TIME, PLEASE! 
A QuarTER (of pie) to four (policemen). 
VOWEL WANTED. 

By adding the letter O the following sentence 
is formed : “ Old port from Oporto good for Oxforl 
dons,” 

SIX MISSING WORDS. 

TEALs, steal, tales, stale, least, slate. 


THE DUCK POND 
PUZZLE. 


Brownson cut away 
the ground inclosed in 
the space shown by 
the dotted lines in the 
illustration, thus doublin 
the size of the pon 
without disturbing the 
duck houses, 


size of a bean, adhered to the end. He held this 
in the lamp, and in a moment or two the cpium, 
for such it was, began to burn with a faint blue 
flame. He rammed this into the bow! of the metal 
pipe, and promptly handed it to me. 

And I smoked. 

The first sensation was a choking one. Then I 
became a little dizzy, like a boy over his first pipe. 
The Chinaman advised me not to puff hard, but 
to let the opium burn, and inhale the vapour that 
passed down the tube. I followed his instructions 
and strange thi happened. The room took 
life and began to whirl. 

What would have occurred had I continued I 
cannot say, but I stopped. and although the 
Chinaman assured me that the wonderful dream- 
land to which the choking sensation led was worth 
the discomfort I quickly gave up the pipe, and my 
friend and I bade the keeper of the den good night. 

THE DRINK-MADDENED ARAB. 

As we gained the open an Arab, who had driven 
himself temporarily mad with drink following an 
opium debauch, burst upon a party of Buddhist 
sailors with a knife. There was a struggle. and 
he was easily overpowered, but I shall never forget | 
hearing the followers of Confucius wishing the 
drunkard the worst fate that they belicved could | 
befall him—that of becoming a Christian. 

As they hissed out the curse the sound of an | 
English church bell rode to us gently on the night 
air, and two streets away & band of Salvationists 
were inviting foreigners to forsake heathenism. 

Yes, a curious contrast, but not more curious 


JOHN CHINAMAN IN THE MYSTERIOUS EAST. 


Some New and Amazing Revelations of Foreign 
London. 


By Mr. P. DOUBLEYOU. 


- Agra in London is a land of dreams—a strip of 
earth near the docks where one meets men of 
mystery with brown and copper-coloured skins 
and haunting eyes. It is a region of strange 
charms, amulets inshrining verses of the Koran, 
pigtails, bland faces, opium-smokers, blood-red 
turbans, and countenances as fantastic as those one 
sees on the Oriental tea chests that are landed 
close by. 

The only English features of the district are its 
names—Limehouse and West India Dock Road— 
andthe policemen, The rest is East, the wonderful 
Fast of hoary age and history. Lounging at the 
street corners are Lascars, their crimson head- 
covering showing up gaudily against their dark 
clothes. oe per along is a party of Mala their 
lips wet and red ened with the juice of the betel 


A few Arabs ar2 here, handy-looking. wiry men, 
who contrast strangely with those sleepy-eyed 
Cingalese who, in long, light overcoats are shivering 
although the day is warm and the sun’s rays strong. 


colony makes to the graves of their countrymen 
who have died in London. They set out for the 
burial ground in the East London cemetery laden 
with Eastern cakes, and whisky and liqueurs ; and 
dance and sing and make merry over the dead. 

A few yards away, where a Londoner and a 
Christian is being buried, there are praycrs, and 
tears, and agitated faces taking a last look at the 
loved one’s coffin; but here the whisky flows—is 
sprinkled on the graves even—and the laughter 
goes as freely as at a wedding. 

‘ockneys stand around in wide-eyed wonder while 
the Chinese exccute weird movements, madden 
themselves with whisky, and invoke the gods to 
spare the departed the most awful penalty which 
ct spirit world can impose—that 0 transforming 
a male newcomer into a woman. The orgy lasts, 
as a rule, for an hour, and the men from far Catha 
leave the graves liquor-soaked and littered with 
broken cakes and swectmeats. 

WHEN LIMEHOUSE ENJOYS ITSELF. 

But the most gorgeous sight of all London's 
Asia is that to be seen on the Eastern New Year's 
Eve—this year it took placo last week. 
Limehouse becomes & land of carnival, with 
yellow streamers hanging across the roadway. 
‘and Chinese lanterns in hundreds adding the real 
Oriental touch to the gay scene. The colon 
engages the largest room in the district and spen 
days in making it as un-English as possible. 

he walls are draped with yellow flags, on which 
is the flying dragon, dear to the hearts of the 
« childlike and bland,” and when the hour for the 
feast arrives the scene reeks with strange perfumes. 


The causeway is like a street in Canton. It 
is a slice of real China. Over the shops are namcs 
like “Shing,” ‘“ Chang,” “ Wong,” and ‘Cho 
Fung.” Inside are mottocs pinned to the wall, 
which read “Prosperity by Honesty,” and 
“ Righteous Prosperity.” 

John Chinaman deals in rare delicacies of the 
Orient, drugs, pills for counteracting the effects 
of over-indulgence in opium, and oil made of beans 
for the sacred lamp which the Chinaman swears isan 
emblem of his life when taking an oath. 

If you make a purchase and John happens to be 
a business-like man he enters it up in his ledger. 
He makes just one character for ihe name of the 

urchaser, price, date, article, and everything. 

t is not likely, however, that he will trouble ; his 
thoughts turn more to gambling than book-keeping, 
and down Limehouse way it is not uncommon for 
a Chinese dealer to gamble away his stock, furniture, 
and wardrobe in a single evening. 

Gambling is the Chinaman's pet vice; the next 
is opium smoking; the next is whisky-drinking. 
INSIDE AN OPIUM DEN. 

A young Eastern acquaintance of mine conducted 
me to an opium den in order to prove that the lurid 
accounts of these places are untrue. The house 
we entered had shutters to the windows with three 
holes through which faint pinheads of light appeared, 
and an old man from Pekin opened the dat and 
silently invited us down the passage. The door 
leading to the “den” was hung with curtains of ier be SP. 
yellow. and a faint, seductive odour filled the room. To the privileged visitor | everything is free ; 

In the dim light of a lamp that was hanging from to suggest payment is to invite expulsion, and to 
the low ceiling I discerned, here and ee the | refuse the overpower! hope is the biggest 
figures of men asleep. All was silent as the | insult to China that could be offered. 
grave—just a strangely enticing perfume, a1 Later on. when the shadows lengthen. and the 
occasional movement of a sleeper and the Chinaman fun grows furious, | and the English factory girls 
gliding snakewise across the floor. The men present are beginning to tell themselves that the 
lay on mattresses, and their heads fitted in sockets yellow men are not as black as they are painted, 
cut in wooden pillows. John flitted about like a | the colony crowds into the streets for the pyro- 
shadow. technic display. _ 

Now he was leaning, with a hideous grin, over a From every window baskets of fireworks are 
smoker's form. slung across little pulleys, and at asi nal given in the 

“Gone,” he muttered. “Sleep! ” ‘The pipe hinese language lights are applied and there is a 
fell from the smoker's lips. Then the den-keeper crackling pandemonium. . 
covered the man over, face as well, with a shect, The festivitics are kept up during the greater part 
and he lay there quiet, motionless, dreaming. I of the night. They cost a small fortune and provide 
shuddered. I had caught a glimpse of his glassy | 00° of the strangest sights in all London—hundreds 
eye, his wide-open mouth an his deathly pallor. of yellow, grinning faces darting in and out of the 

Then John prepared a pi for me also. From spurting lights, scores of Englishmen and English- 
a little cupboard he produced a lamp, a tin canister, Mae ip caanlne on Sar} - ihe forslahen riches 
and a pipe, consisting of a ti owl and a lo in the meanest quarter of Lon on. 
stem. Afaving lit cio leagp ay an tne end ata . And the English faces say ‘How do they manage 
piece of wire into the flame for a few moments. it ; how do they manage it? 

Then be dug the wire into the canister, which But the Chinese take no notice, — 
contained a preparation almost black and of the How to become rich in London is the aliens’ 
consistency of liquid glue. grand secret. And he knows well how to keep it! 

John turned the wire round and round, and (Mr. P. Doubleyou qill relate his Experiences 
when he withdrew it some of the stuff, about the Among the Germans next week. 


I will give Lalfea-guinea for the longest sentences 


VALENTINE VERSES. 


Some Topical Little Rhymes Sent in by Readers. 


Turspay next is St. Valentine's Day, and here are 
some Valentine verses, which many of ycu may find 
both suitable and appropriate. 

The verses were submitted in connection with one 
of our footline competitions, and prove that P.W. has 
some very capable rhymesters amongst ils renders. 

The first that we quote was written by C. R., and 
to ladics it should sound exccedingly sweet 

Tis winter and the weary sun 
Climbs hopefully the heavens. 

My love for you—fixed, warm, and (rue, 

~My saddest moment leavens. 

Tho’ summer, with her lavish hands, 
Spread golden skies above you, 

No gift she brings, no word she sings. 
Can equal these: “ I love you ! - 

Another competitor, E. C. L., has a clever play on 
the word “ heart” in the following verses, which he 
addresses “ To o Flirt”: 

Fair maid, ruthless conquests forego, 
For ‘tis a most culpable thing 

To have “ more than one string to your bow,” 
And “ more than one beau on a string” 


All flirting and conquelting shun, 
To this earnest petition be heedful, 
Exercise, too, no * ** art” but the one 
1’o which only one “ he * * *””’s ever need]ul. 


We are eorry to think that H. S. is afraid that his 
praise of the charms of his sweetheart may excite the 


than the annual pilgrimage which the Chinese | dangerous rivalry of the Editor. This is how he 
writes to his ladylove : 


The poet in me now is freed, 
And I must write in stanzas fine, 
L would that only you would read 
| My Valentine. 


But since the Editor gives out, 
If he approves, he'll not decline 
My effort. Therefore, do not pout, 
Pear Valentine. 


I will to him immortalise 

The charms you have—and underline 

The fact that you shall have my prize, 
| Sweet Valentine. 


Then when he knows how nice you are, 
Hell worship silent at your shrine ; 
You'll have two strings io your—guitar, 
My Valentine. 
But, just between us, don’t reply 
Should he attempt to write a line 
To you—that would be very sly, ‘ 
Eh, Valentine ? 
On the other hand, G. R. F. appears to be jealous 
of “* Martin”: 
Alackaday! Ah, mel 
Pray do not think I ‘m balmy. 

But when the sweet spring comes and “' swallows a peer "= 
Oh, please, Mr. Printer, 
It’s really a sin * ter” 

Print “ swallows appear” in a fashion so queer 
“is then, dear Miss Wiggins, 

That fellows in diggin’s 

Have fanctes all turning to L.0.V.E. 
So don’t * wait for Marlin,” 
But please take my heart in 

Your angelic care and bring raptures fo me. 

We have room for one more only. It was written 
by J. B. B., and is addressed ‘‘ To Phyllis.” 

Oh, maiden fair, beyond compare, 
Your charms my heart enthral ; 

Oh, beauteous belle, would I could telt 
The sweetness of them allt 

Those eyes of brown, when I lool: down, 
Glance brightly back to mine ; . 

Your laughter rare, your chestnut hatr, 
Where sportive sunbeams shine. 

Your dainty feet, with ankles neat, 
Your pouting lips so red, 

Are but a share of charms you bear 
To turn a poor bard's head. 

And yet, alas! from me you pass 
To others just the same ; 

On them to smile with every wile 
Permitted in the game. 

So when at night, with purse made light, 
And bills my peace to mar, 

More than before, with feelings sore, 
1 think how “ dear” you arc. 

I've not a cent ; my money's spent 
On tickets, flowers, and sweets ; 

While some new swell you fondly tel’ 
For him your ‘“‘ dear heart” beats. 

I know with me he'll soon agree 
When other beaux you seek ; 

You've charms galore, but here's one more, 
You've got a ‘* blooming cheek,” 


Mark postcards “Twice.” (See page 504.) 


THIRD YEAR TERRORS. 


Pitfalle to avoid During the most Important year 
in Marriage. 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


Tue first year is an easy enough matter— 
obviously. . 

The whole state of living to the young married 
couple in the first year is new and bright, and 
everything about it being novel is interesting. 
Jack and Jill are triumphantly up the hill, and 
laughing on the hill-top; contrary to the rhyme, 
there is not the slightest suspicion of any sort 
of tumble. In that fine fresh air of the hill Jill 
can admire to her heart’s content the beautiful 
things in the character of Jack. And for Jack— 
oh, the thousand charming attributes that make 
up his dainty Jill! 

So, happily, the days of the first year pass— 
thirty years after they will make a sweet and 
restful thing to keep in the mind. 

The second year? With normal healthy young 
people (who know they have not made a mistake) 
there is not a great deal of change in the state 
of affairs, There may now and then be Ne gover 
little hitches, an irritating hour or so that seems 
very strange. But on the whole do not 
alter much in the thoughts of both. © second 
year is seldom difficult to the sensible man and 
woman. 

The realisation of all serious tines comes slowly, 
and that realisation of a vague change, however 
slight, in the atmosphere comes into being some 
time in that third year. What is it that makes 
the third year such an important matter? For 
that third year is the important year, to be guarded 
against, to be carefully watched, by both Jack and 
Jill, if they value one another's a if 
they wisely value the future. Their conduct in the 
third year, which is the main hurdle of married 
life, should be a planned and careful insurance 
for happiness in the years to come after. 

Steadily in that third yoar (seldom till then) the 
6 ed reality of the thing strikes home to husband 
and wifo. They knew marriage was a serious 
matter in the beginning, because everybody told 
$hem vo, and sometimes they were very grave and | 
suiemn in their tullss beiore the wedding da~ 
But they did pot really know it was so serio~., antil 
now. 

With this new thought about them, the air 
about the hill-top is not so light and free. There 
are not necessarily clouds yet, but there is a 
difference about things that both feel. 

And both are a little hurt. Vaguely they feel 
this difference, and think that it has no right 
to be there, Looking about for reasons for thi 
disturbance in their minds, each to re- 
examine the golden view of the other, in the light 
of the experience of two years spent in close company. 

The annoyances of daily life, unseen before, 
appear before the rose-tinted taclea of the 
lovers. The novelty is not gone till the third year. 
Till then the mistakes, the faults, the shortcomings 
that every husband and wife possess, are not 
clearly known and understood. 

They aay here been in evidence, but only very 
slightly, as both were on their very best behaviour, 
but they were not noticed, or, noticed, were instantly 
condoned on both sides and instantly forgotten, 
until this searching third ha when the glamour on 
everything has necessarily departed to an extent 
and that realisation of the “ lasting-ness” of 
marriage—unpleasant little qualities as well as 
the adorable ones, to be daily lived with—has 
bewilderingly come, 

In that third year you have to A iady op being 
the lovers you were, and busy yourself with building 
up the other sort of love that is far finer and so 
much stronger—the “ grown-up ” love that is fitted 
for the wear and tear of life. 

To insure future happiness, in that third year 
the foundations of a mutual forbearance with the 
little faults, the foundations of a lasting and 
beautiful ‘* pal-ship,” must be well and truly laid. 

Don’t be frightened, little woman. There is no 
danger about the third year if you look closely 
at things from the standpoint of allthe quiet, happy 
years to come. To be real “ pals,’ though it 
may seem almost sacrilege to say it, is going to 
be far more enjoyablo than being merely lovers. 

You have, husband and wife, to think of your- 
selves as a company, working together for dividends 
of happiness on sound lines, 


oad 
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MAKES THE LABEL STICK. 


with any sharp- 
pointed instrument, 
or 5 bit of — 
sand-paper. you 
wish to make a 
neat job of it, write 
the label first and 
mark ita size and 

ition on the box 

ore scoring the 


> surface. fore 
epplying the label, 
rub the box with 


a piece of moistened 
gummed label to 
work some of the mucilage into the scores. Then 
spply the label, which will hold securely to the 
roughened surface for any length of time. 


eS 


TO SAVE THE BACKS. 

Constant bending over the clothes-baskct when 
hanging clothes out to dry is a great strain on the backs 
of housewives who do their 
laundry work at home. 
The appliance shown in the 
illustration will be found a 
great boon, as it saves all 
this unnecessary stooping. 
It consists of a basket 
made of galvanised wire, 
furnished with two straps 
which pass over the shoulders 
of the user and hook on to 
the frame. *‘ one end of 
the applianco i: « ieceptacle 
for clothes-pegs. A 
many clith-- con thas be 


fan. ae Line «ithout the 
* sudress ling onrsed to : 
stoop down «>: i. .°ch article separately from the 


large clothes- basket. 


AMATEURS BEWARE. 
Lirz is made up of little things, and it is amazing the 
amount of discomfort that may be caused through sny 
. of these Ew wrong. 
The ve mple circum- 
stance of the leaning one’s 
rake or other simil ar too] 
against a fence or wall 
the wrong way may lead 
to a black eye, not to 
mention broken teeth— 
the latter may apply to 
both the man and the 
thing. Therefore, beware 
when laying aside any of 
these tools not to leave 
the business parts point- 
ing outwards, as shown 
at A ; forif inadvertently 
, F trodden upon the handle 
Zz A will come forward and 
hit the offender a smart 
B blow on the head, and 
very likely damage will 
be done to the instrument as well. Always place the 
prongs inwards, as shown at B. 


A CHEAP PIPE-RACK. 

_Ip you are a tidy person, and do not like to see you, 
pipes lying about, you can make a neat and effectiv, 
pipe-rack with- 
out any cost to PY ie 
yourself. Pro- . 9g 
cure an old 4 
strap, and after 
cutting it to the 
required length, 
fix it to the 
wall by means 
of brass-headed 
nails. By plac- 
ing the nails at 
intervals along 
the strap, you haveJa compartment for each pipe, 
and a pipe-rack that will be admired by all who 
ace it. 
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HOW | FAILED, = 


. 
eee 


Our Small Retailer Tells Why His Newspaper ay.1 
Tobacconist Shop Came to Grief. ~ 


You may sea ask how it is that F, who am 
failure, should take upon myself to give advieo :. 
others. But the reason of my failing is set {v1:'; 
here in order that others may profit by it. 

I date my start on the down-grade from oi:+ 
afternoon in my twelfth year of business. By t).\: 
time I had built up a connection. 

A rival had started down the road, and I snppo-c 
I got a bit too anxious to “settle his hash ” beio:.. 
he should have time to settle mine.“ Live and 1+ 
live” is a enough motto for Sunday Schoo), 
but it’s a bit misleading in business, 

One afternoon a smart-looking traveller drove +. 
in a brougham and began the usual patter alicut 
the wonderful things he’d got in his bag. 

One gets used to that sort of thing after a lit. 
and I didn’t take any special notice. I was jist 
going to turn him down pretty sharp wien |. 
placed a sample on the counter, named the pii. 
and I began to think I'd met a truthful travel! 
at last. 

It was a line of well-made safety-pin brooc'..< 
with imitation jewels ; and from the price he aske:l 
I reckoned I’d be able to get rid of a good stock i: 
a liberal margin without waiting long for my money. 

I gave him a fairish order on the spot. |!: 
produced other samples, and before half an how 
was out I had ordered up to the extent of £30 od. 

Then we started talking terms. He said that |... 
must have cash on delivery, which meant cash «oi 
the spot, as he had the stuff in his brougham. 

I wavered. As an extra inducement he ofi:::.! 
to send me, free of cost, a couple of fine show. 
in which to display the goods. He also suggi::! 
that I should take samples over to the jewell < 
and get an expert opinion as to their worth. 

It was that final bit of bluff that made me fet:h 
the cash-box and part with the £30. 

The rest is soon told. I never saw that man 
again, nor his beautiful show-cases either. When 
I came to look at the goods closely, I found that 
not one of them was “‘ up to sample.”* The acta! 
sample he had showed me was good, and woul! 
pare on well det pe ce each. The atut I got I 

a job to get rid 0: at a penny eas . 

It was my own fault! I had been so thunderin: 
keen to prevent my rival getting hold of somet) iu: 
Bert had over-reached myself. I was £30 to th: 


I wanted that £30 back. I'd made one mistake, 
I immediately started to make another. 

Instead of hustling to increase my turnover, | 
started to increase my profits—and that did for mc. 

As quarter day drew nearer, and I knew I coul! 
not meet my wholesalers’ accounts, I increased tle 
price of everything peng could. When sctil:- 
ment day came I had to confess that I could not 
make good. 

Now wholesalers, as a rule, are nicer than you 
would think when a man can’t pay up, because it 
means that, until the debt is w: out, the retailer 
has to go on dealing with them, whatever happens. 
Generally they take a bill—they did 80 in my 
case—and then when that falls due you are abso- 
lutely at their mercy. 

They very rarely smash a man. It doesn't pav 
them. Instead, they just keep him going in a 
position that amounts to that of an underpaid 
employé who takes all the risk and gets no salary, 
but a very poor commission, This is called, in the 
trade, being “ shirted.”* 

They ‘“shirted* me; and then they sent round 
their traveller to palm off all their “dead stufi” 
on me, because they knew I daren’t risk offending 
them by saying no. Look at all that muck on my 
shelves. It’s mn there for months, and it’ll Le 
there for years, and meantime my debt is growing. 

My connection has fallen to nothing. I practi- 
cally live on the custom of my pe! friends who 
are sorry for me. 

To those about to set up a shop I say “ Don't.” 
But if ey must have a shop of your own, deal onlv 
through firms of old established reputation. When 
you think you are getting something thundering 
cheap, then’s the time to be doubly suspicious. 

And last, and most important of all—never take 
more credit than you know you can square on 
settling day. The best wholesaler alive isn’t in 
business for the sake of his health—and your wis- 
fortune is his opportunity. 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta St... Londotr, W.C. 
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down a hill Bromley way, the trolle 


{mbless but liv ely This frought me an allowance of seventeen | were going 


shillings a week, which meant board, lodgings, and | came in two, and my mate just managed to vatel 
education for me. me as I pitched out. 
I went to a private school at Clapham, kept b Write you something ? With pleasure. 
a Miss Rayner, and there I learned to write wit Mr. Goy picked up a sheet of notepaper from a 
The Life Story of Mr. W. T. GOY—Born Without my mouth—no, I can't tell you how long it took. | pile, placed it in front of him, and uncorked a 
Arms or Legs. pig ee le dying, the Fgh lpeert a my ttle So pay his teeth. Then he took 
- und gradually grew less, and when married, in | @ pen in his mout and wrote. 

For some eight years Mr. W. T. Goy has travelled | 1896, the of. cag if f . . 
at London and the country with an organ without “8 Mr Re Led ces. See the ah Es t aoe pace ef Mlaineipenet Nes 
Wel or hindrance from the police save for one summons Lhadn’t reckoned on my allowance being stopped | blotted it by rub- 7 Uathe we 
jor “causing an obstruction. Recently, however, | as if I were a disobedient son who had married | bing his chin over 
Mr. Goy was brought before Mr. Plowden for | against his father's will, and was to be cut off with it. PlAbvrswervd 
“cxposing his deformity — sn order to oblain alms. | a shilling. Then he took PP, 
Mr. Plowden let him off, with a warning not “‘to}| I daresay people thought I would live on my | knife in his ywemrteyhrenyy 
do it again.” Here %8 Mr. Goy’s very tnleresting | wife, but I wasn’t that sort, and that is how, in the| mouth and Puce esd Arnel 
life story, a8 told to Mr. P. Doubleyou.) end, I came to go out with my organ. divided the sheet 

Tur door of Mr. Goy’s ore, at Bendon | Ours has been a happy married life, though we | of paper. Finally, Apo dplecl 
Valley, Wandsworth, was opened by a sturdy | have had our full share of trials. he picked up the 
young fellow, the willing “horse” who draws The worst time was the three years I spent in| paper, & nd rt Gey ° 
Mr. Goy’s chariot, and in a trice I found myself | the workhouse infirmary. “handed” ib to 4 ale 
talking to a little old man, with a kindly, weather- ie 
beaten face, ringed in white hair and beard. 
Repulsion was the last feeling aroused. The 
deformity made no impression. 

Fifty-seven years ago, he chirped, I was 
born at Stockwell. My father was a mastcr-sweep, 
and I was an only child. I came into the world 
without arms and legs. Man people won't 
believe this, or pretend not to. This is one of the 
few things that ever gets me cross. 

When I am out with my organ, people—well- 
dressed, educated people, mind you—will come up, 


stop, and careful rend my signboard, which 
distinctly states that I was born without arms 


My wife was “expecting ”’—we have had six | Mr. P. Double- 


children, of whom two boys, aged twelve and eight H it AMAA 
. wh Wi ys, a Wwelve and el; q ou. ere 2 
a then Yry> 

———— 


survive——and as there was nobody to look after 
me—they took me off to the infirmary, and kept 
me there three years and one month. 
I don’t know what they thought I was, but they A very true proverb is that which says ; ‘ Look before 
put_me, among, the, “fits” ang ny “head | Oe Jeap” On the other 2p yrefor, plage tll 
i : H yy AS ua sound advice. A 
wonder I didn’t go ® bit off my head | « Shall wai do it now, or wait till Martin coma ” 


myself. 
It was when I came out that I started my organ, 
about eight years ago, and now they say I mustn't WHO WOULD BE AN ARTIST? 
go out in the streets any more. “QurrE a good vicw of a coal-mine,” admitted 
I felt inclined to tell Mr. Plowden that I was | the kindly critic. “ The lighting is perhaps a 
quite ’armless, but I reckon if there’s any joking little——” 
“ What you see. 


to be done in court nowadays, judges like to do it “ Goal-mine,” cricd the artist. 3 
themselves. sir, is a bird’s-eye view of Margate. Let me tell 


and legs. 
Well, after staring at this for about five minutes 


they turn round and ask me: ‘How did you lose Still, it’s a bit hard on me and my wife, but I | you, sir, you are no judge; you're o fool, 
your.arms and legs? ” and my mate, knowing | suppose we'll have to make the best of it, as we have | sir!” 
“Oh, am I?” snecred the critic. “Then let 


always tried to do. { 
Had any adventures ? Well, I’ve seen a bit of } me tell you, young man, if your 
life. I have been round most of the South Coast | a bird’s-eye view of anywhere, 


up for me by the late Dr. Greenwood, of South | seaside places, though sea-air doesn’t agree with | I am not a bird! 
t by two dog-carts racing ‘And so another artist has died of a broken 


Side, Clapham Common, and Mr. Henry Dean, of | me. Once I was upsc 
Another time, as we | heart. 


The Pavement, Clapham Common. across Clapham Common. 
; . LESSONS FOR LOVERS. 
ed to give weekly lectures. 


America, and a host of learned men have been engag' 
school for lovers should really be conducted on practical lines. Below, he gives 


a few helpful hints. 


icture represents 


‘hat a terrible dangerous chap I am when roused, 
m only thankful 


gallops off with me. 
Well, when I was a baby a subscription was got 


A school for matrimony has just been opened in St. Louis, 
Our cartoonist suggests that they have made a mistake, as a 


m6 YOUR PAA *my ANGEL, 
STRONG MAN. 1 ADORE THEE, 


DEAR LITTLE. POPSY. 4 SA RU OU RICH 


OH! DUCKY-WUCKY.", fini) SWEET PET 2 


THE ART OF WHISPERING lias ps) 
5WEET NOTHINGS / t4 | STYLES AND 
MIGHT FIRST BE “i _ ‘| METHODS OF 
CAREFULLY ty PROPOSING 
STUDIED gB>-~.| SHOULD BE 
: LEARNT. 


*my WORD, 
THIS 15 SO 
SUDDEN !° 


7FOR YEARS, SIR, 
1 HAVE LOVED - 
YOUR DAUGHTER. 


‘ q 
O00 “yale apa - 
FH FINISHING UP 
35 mils ZZ \\ITH A COURSE }, 
- SEs 3 TO MAKE A GOOD ff ON DODGING THE 
CHOOSING THE RING 1S AN ORDEAL IMPRESSION WHEN ASKING PAS Sj BOOT IN CASE | 


L (To MANY. A SPECIAL COURSE SHOULD PERMISSION, A PLEASANT AND 
BE. TAKEN TO CURE NERVOUSNESS. EASY MANNER, SHOULD_BE ACQUIRED 


Very well, Here gocs—— 


Zz 


Some of you have been asking for more acrostics. 


: . a es Waex expinc 
Complete Short Story. Fas 16, 1010. 
Her large grey eyes shot admiring glanccs at it 

- And you have not sold it? Oh! I shail be so ae 
if I am too late. You have not sold it?” ; 

* You see it is there,” he answered. 

He pulled himself together. Something strange was 
happening to him. To nine of those would-be pur 
chasers he had repeated glibly those lying Bpeeche. 
that Solomon Dru ein coached him in. Niw 
he could not get them out, somehow. 

She was only a girl—about twenty-one, he guess:.j. 
And her face was delicate looking. le as if with sone 
care that had robbed her cheeks of their colour. 

Her dress was the plainest possible—a modest ¢r.-, 
skirt and s blouse with a little dark jacket and a pri 
little hat stuck on the top of the coiled-up masscs «:! 
dark brown hair. She looked at him, her big ey:- 
surveying him questioningly, and, to Derrich < 
astonishment, with something ike pity in their deptl.- 

“Tam so sorry—so sorry,” she said, ‘to think yo. 
have to sell a piano like that for so little! Fifte.n 
pounds! It is such a miserable sum for it—and y..: 
play so beautifully. I heard you. I made the servai: 
stop a while at the door before she knocked, and 1 
listencd. You must love it—I am sure you mut. 
And yet you will take fifteen pounds for it.” 

“That is the advertised price,” Derrick for | 
himself to say. 

“And you are going to sell it for that?” she weit 
on. “And you must love it 80? Tonce hada pian) 
of my own—that was years ago before we became «« 
poor—and—and——” She paused with a litt. 
tremor in her voice, and Derrick seemed to see tca:s 
rise to the great grey eyes to be hastily thrust Ia: \ 
with an effort. ‘ We had to eell it,” she went on 
“But it nearly broke my heart. And now you hav 
to sell this—and for so little, too! What a sacrifice! 

Derrick started at the word. 

“A sacrifice?” If he sold her that piano ard 
Solomon Druffschein sent her one of those abomina!!.: 
fifteen pound things—‘ as like as two peas”- | 
sacrifice—the sacrifice ? She would be the sacri!cr! 

He put his hand to his head, dazedly pushing bac! 
his hair and looking at her. Her eyes met his for a 
moment, and he bere the gleam of wonder in them. 
He realised suddenly how strange he must scem to hicr. 

“Tf you will sit down and try the instrument your- 
self,” he said, ‘‘I shall be pleased.” 

It would give him time to think—to gather bim-If 
together—and he felt he needed it. 

itting down she commenced to play, and, standiz 
behind her, he looked at her—at the slim, grace!u! 
figure, at the dark brown hair, at the little hands 
running over the keys. He heard nothing—he wis 
thinking of“ the sacrifice.” She stopped and rose [rura 
her gg 

“It is delightful,” she said. ‘' Now, Mr. Vaughan, 
will you let me hear you play upon it?” 

Without a word he sat down and commenced. 1t 
would give him time to collect himself—to think thin:: 
out. He played and played. He felt he had nev: 
played anything like #0 well before. Suddenly lv 
stopped—his hands dashed down the keys in a jang!c 
of discord as he sprang up and turned. She wis 
crying. He had caught a sob! Yes, there sho wi 
sitting in his easy chair and her face was buried in |. 


hands. Sing! 

“ Great Heavens!” he cried, advancing to her atid 
bending over her. ‘‘ What is the matter?” he gasped! 
“What is the matter? Don’t cry—don't cry. 1--] 
can’t stand it! Don’t—don’t cry.” 

He had even, without knowing it, taken one of her 
little hands in his. She gently disengaged it, am’. 
taking a little bit of a thing of a handkerchief from thie 
pocket of her jacket, wi her eyes. But there wi 
tears in them still as they looked at Derrick—te.r- 
that seemed to make them even more beautiful than 


Solomon ea meproa ela e = a macro or 
two, seeming i with some m 
that left him mpecohess. fe 

a Le ? friend of rie 
innocence like it ‘o, my of no experience, 
the piano of forty pounds is sold, but the piano bought 
is one like it as e pea to pea, and it is worth the 
fifteen pound, but with a handsome profit to the seller.” 

He winked—a wink that was almost elephantine in 
its heavy impressiveness. 

“You mean to say,” exclaimed Derrick, looking at 
him with indignant eyes, “‘ that you swind——” 

“+ Hush, my dear young innocent friend,” interposed 
Druffschein, okting is heavily gold-ringed and 
dirty fat hand. “ ! It isthe business. You 
offer the sacrifice but you make the bargain. Listen.” 

* * 


= The Story of a Piano, Two 
oo Men, and a id. 
By CHARLES TIBBITS. 


“ A wick leetle home, weeth plenty of the monish in 

the pocket, and a sweet leetle w e—what more is there 
that the young fellow want? You have a head on 
your shoulders—you have the brains, the handsome- 
ness, the fine fellow—and you want to go abroad ? 
Where? You do not know! What for? You do 
not know! And you will turn the back on the home, 
the monish, and the beauty ?” 
} Solomon Druffschein looked at the youn fellow 
across the little table in the restaurant where they had 
met at lunch, and shook his head at him as he puffed 
at his cigar. 

““T have no home, no money, and as to girls, I hate 
them!” retorted the man sitting opposite to him. 
*‘ Therefore——” ‘ 

“Ach! Therefore is the reason why you should 
cut the throat—jump into the water—or go to some- 
where you don’t know ?” grunted Drufischein. ‘I 
meet you here the sometimes for months, and we 
become, from the nod, as it were, friends. I look at 
he and say, ‘ There is the nice young fellow,’ and you 

look at me and you say, ‘There is the man of the 
business.’ We talk, and never before the to-day do I 
hear of the fly abroad—of the hate of the young lady ! 
This is talk of the dump, my friend, and why ?” 

He leancd forward and laid one of his fat hands with 
{te dirty fingers and its heavy gold rings on his com- 
panion’s arm. 

“ You were in love,"my friend,” he chuckled. ‘“ You 
were in love, and the love go wrong. Why?” 

His little twinkling eyes surveyed his companion 
eearchingly and noted the sudden flush of his face and 
the stiffly compressed lips. : 

“That is = peivets matter of my own, Mr. Druff- 
schein,” he said. “It is one which I hardly care to 
discuss.” 

“T would bet it was the monish,” exclaimed Druff- 
schein, regardless of his companion’s protest. ‘‘ Tho 
young lady want the monish you have not got. And 
you will hate the young lady ever after.” 

He thrust his huge hands down into his pockets and 
jingled the coins in them, leaning back with a chuckle 
that almost drowned the creaking of the restaurant 
chair. His companion rose from his seat and turned 
to his hat and overcoat. 

“ Sit down—listen,” said Druffschein, stopping him. 
“Have you never heard of the plank that come to the 
drowning man—of the good fairy with the fortune ? 
That is me.” 

Nothing in the world could well have looked more 
unlike a fairy than Solomon Druffschein as he sat there. 
He emphasised his declaration with a little wave of his 
cigar, with a huge puff of smoke, and with a wink of 
his right eye. 

“Listen,” he went on. ‘You have hardly the 
shilling. Good. You have no friend. Good. You 
hate the young lady. Very You have the air 
aristocratic. Good again. ou play the piano like 
the angel. Still more good. Good for what? For 
to live like the cock that fights—good for the business 
of seven pound to the week.” 

Stephen Derrick laughed. Was old Solomon Druff- 
schein mad, he wondercd. 

Leaning forward over the little table Solomon 
Druffschcin explained things. People wanted pianos, 
he remarked, and would have them, and no one in the 
world could procure pianos cheaper than himself from 
Germany. The thing was to sell them. 

“ Now, look,” he said, leaning his head still further to 
Derrick so that bis words came in confidential whispers 
across the little table. ‘‘ You take the nice little flat 
with the piano in it worth forty pounds. You are the 

cntleman obliged to go abroad for the appointment. 

ou put the little advertisement in the paper of the 
piano to go at the great sacrifice, and you sell the 
piano worth forty pounds for fifteen pounds. You 
sellit ten, twenty, thirty times over.” 

“A more idiotic way of getting to the bankruptcy 
court,” declared Derrick, ‘I pase not imagine.” 

“ What ? ” 

Drufischein looked at him in a wonder that elongated 
his broad face in a manner that seemed to make a 
swecp of all the wrinkles in it and lcave it a broad 
expanse of amazement. 

“ What ?”’ he asked. ‘ 

“Selling a piano worth forty pounds for fiftcen is a 
clear loss of twenty-five,” answered Derrick. ‘ That's 
as plain as the nose on your face—I mean as plain as 
anyone's nose on anyone's face. Well, sell the thing 
sr over and you have lost, lst me see! Seven 
ban and fifty pounds for yoar trouble. Pure 
madness ! Please put a X in the space that indicates your wish, 


as A GENTLEMAN going abroad in consequence 

of an appointment, is compelled to sell his 

o. Cost forty pounds. Good as new. For 

immodiate sale ; will accept fifteen pounds. Delivery 

free, within twenty miles of London. A tremendous 

sacrifice. The instrament may be viewed and teated 
at any time by appointment. Address, —’ 

Stephen Derrick Tet his fingers wander over the keys 
of the instrument descri in that advertisement, 
listening with half-closed eyes to the melody they 
awakened. Solomon Druffschein had said that he 
“ could play’like an angel.” He certainly could play 
well, and the instrument was one which a master might 
have appreciated. 

The people who expected to get such a piano as that 
for fifteen pounds were certainly persons who were 
keen on a sacrifice. He had gold that instrument 
already nine times to people who had seen that adver- 
tisement—nine purchasers would each receive one of 
those fifteen pound pianos, “ as like as the two peas,” 
Solomon Druffschein had ready for them. 

If he had not wanted money so badly—if he had 
not “ hated the young lady,” as Druffschein put it, and 

ised and hated the men who could put faith in her, 
Stephen Derrick would have felt more inclined to kick 
Solomon Druffschein than have been led to accept 
his proposal. 

But belt at Miss Meynall, the girl he had loved so 
devotedly, thrown him over for the sake of a better 
matrimonial catch ? Had he not been supplanted by 
the man whom he had most trusted ? Had he not been 
dismissed from his situation by a lie forged by his rival ? 

Derrick, when he thought of it all, swore he would 
never trust human creatures again. He hated them! 
He would have liked to revenge himself on each member 
of the race by selling one of Solomon Druffschein’s 
fifteen-pound pianos to every man and woman in ft. 

‘Whatever stings of conscience he had felt at first had 
grown weaker and weaker the oftener he sold that 
pant and his gorge aera his species had increased. 

is visitors had tried to “ beat him down ” in hia 
miserable price for that instrument they so vainly 
deluded themselves he was compelled to sacrifice. 
They sought to take advantage of that desperate 
necessity of his to clear out to the west coast of Africa 
at almost a moment's notice, and some had even 
offered him ten pounds—twelve pounds—twelve 
pounds fifteen aes for it! 

It was as much as he could do to keep his hands off 
one young gentleman who had actually sought to 
persuade him to exchange the piano for a medicine 
chest and a gun suitable for shooting elephants. 

“Don't you see they want the sacrifice,” Solomon 
Druffschein had said, “‘ and the sacrifice is to be the 
you? Weil? We put the boot on the other foot.” 

Derrick played on now. His hands had wandered 
into one of Beethoven’s sonatas, and he had forgotten 
ail else in the melody, when he was startled by a sudden 
knock at the door. 

“ A lady about the piano, sir,” explained the servant, 
potting her head in at the door and then making way 

‘or the visitor. Derrick hastily looked at his watch. 
It was the time he had named in that appointment 
with Miss Harbrough. She would make the tenth 
victim ! 

“ You are Mr. Vaughan, the gentleman who has the 
piano for sale, aren’t you?” she said, advancing into 
the room. “ 

Derrick bowed. Vaughan was his assumed name. 

“ And the piano you have for sale? Is it the one 
you were playing? Oh! It sounded lovely—lovely.” 


ever. 
“TI do hope you will excuse me, Mr. Vaughan.” -'¢ 
said, with a little catch in the melodious voice. “I «lo 
hope you will forgive me. You play 80 wonderful!\, 
and that—that piece you played last is his favourite - 
the piece he loves so much.” 

“His piece! His piece?” 

“The piece my father loves so,” she said, and 
Derrick drew a breath of relief. ‘‘ That is why I we: 
the piano—why I want it so much—so much! But :: 
would be nonsense my telling you. And what doc: 1: 
matter? You will forgive me, won't you ?” 

“Only,” he said, “on condition you tell me 
everything.” ; 

He learnt the story from her at last, filling up t-: 
gape in it with shrewd ipomiag They had been “-'! 
off till financial tion on the part of Join 
Harbrough, her father, had shorn them of their 1i: lo 
wealth. ome was a musician, and in his ©"! 
age and poverty had had to turn once more tu {3 
mers to seek a precarious liveli . 

“He could not make much,” she aétd. “So ! 
helped as much as I could. It is wonderful how |.i:.:! 
people are, you know, Mr. Vaughan, and so I go! + 
situation quite quickly. Ofcourse, I didn’t know an. 
thing, and so I could not expect to make much, but :t 

as ” 


was—w 
“« Bread-and-butter,” ventured Derrick, a8 =!:¢ 


“SHALL WE DO IT NOW. OR WAIT 
TILL MARTIN COMES?” 


Below is a ballot paper which you are invited to fill up 
according to your views. Whien you have done so place it 
in an unsealed envelope with a halfpenny ‘stamp attached, 
and address it to the ‘‘ Martin Editor,” Pearson’s 
Weekly, 17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C. . 


MARTIN BALLOT PAPER. 


DO IT NOW 


WAIT TILL MARTIN COMES 


mmered. 
“The shillings were a very great deal to us,” *¢ 


Make a eentence of which each word begins with the letters of PARLIAMENT ia their proper order, ma 
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aI t on and they raised my pay, and we were 
tals cite rich till—till he fell iL The doctor says 


he will never be better—never. And he lies there in 
his bed, and he finds the time #0 dull and dreary— 
though, of course, he never complains, never. But I 
know how much he misses one thing—music. There 
are people down the road who Lad the piano sometimes, 
and when he catches the sound he makes me open the 
window so that he can listen.” 

“ And he will never get better—never. It is only a 
matter of a few months now—and—and I thought if I 
could afford a piano and mori p= to him, how 
much happier it would make him, and—and how——” 
She checked the tremor in her voice. “So you see 
could notafford much money, and I thought if fifteen 
pounds would buy a really good piano I might manage 
it, and so——” 

‘She came to a sudden pause. Derrick looked at her. 
He saw it all—how she had toiled, starved, pinched, 
scraped, denied herself to | those few pounds together 
to bring that happiness of music to the old man, to the 
father whom she loved so much—that man lying there 
with the shadows of Death gathering round him ! 

“The piano is yours,” he exclaimed, “it is yours. 
1 am sorry I cannot let you have it for less than fifteen 
pounds, but it is yours at that. There are circum: 
stances—circumstances which go me to take as 
much as that. If there were not, I’'d——” 

He was about to say “give it you,” but checked 
himself in time. 

“T really don’t know how to thank you sufficiently, 
Mr. Vaughan,” she cried. “‘I really hardly like giving 
you so little for it. It is lovely. Y hardly like to take 
advantage of your having to part with it—the 
sacrifice—” 

“ Believe me,” he said, holding the little hand she 
held out to him in his, ‘1 make no sacrifice that is 
worth the name.” 

‘An hour or two later there was a big fae left in the 
well-furnished sitting-room of Mr. Vaughan. The 
forty-pound piano had disappeared! It was on its 
way to the little house in the suburbs where Miss Kate 
Harbrough was eagerly waiting its arrival, and where 
the sick man, to whom she had told everything and 
beside whoee bed she was seated, was stroking her hand 
and looking at her with tear-dimmed eyes. 

s 


Meanwhilo, Stephen Derrick was making the 
Druffschein received him in his 
face, and with a 
tulatory wave of his grimy hands. 

r. Druffschein,” said 


i fgrin ! That makes the number ten! 
Excellent good ! 
the yee aa like as two pes. Th 

“You won’t want the address this time, 
schein,” replied Derrick. ‘They have got the piano 
—the real thing—the—” 

Mr. Druffschein rose from his desk in such agitation 
that ho actually ignored the fiftcon sovereigns errick 
had placed before him. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that the real piano—the 
pian: of forty pounds if a wailing, has gone?” he 
cried. ‘ You don’t mean to tell that, for the paltry 
fifteen pounds, you have made the sacrifice—tbe——" 

He broke off with a laugh and wiped away the little 
epots of f tp pe that had broken out on his fore- 
head with his red and yellow handkerchief. 

“Ha! Ha! It is the little joke, of course,” he 
exclaimed. ‘It is the joke, of course.” 

He stopped abrupt for if Derrick was joking, his 
face was remarkably solemn. 

“J am not sure whether you will regard it as a joke 
or not, Mr. Druffschein,” he said. ‘ But, however you 
like to take it, Ihave sold the piano—the real ee 
this time for fifteen pounds, and there you have the 
money.” 

Solomon Druffschein never moved his eyes off him 
as he shambled forward noisolessly to his side and poked 
a finger into Derrick’s ribs as if to assure him he was 
real and not a mere creation of his whirling brain. 

“Do you know,” he said, when he had thus seemingly 
convinced himself of Derrick’s reality, “ that this is the 
conspiracy—the swindle—that I call the police— 


that——’ 

“IT think you will do that, Mr. Druffschein,” 
retorted Derrick. ° When you come to think of it, it 
is a conspiracy—it isa swindle. I am heartily ashamed 
of myself to think I ever joined you in it. The only 
thing that gives me any 8a tion is the reflection 
that I was able for once to sell the piano honestly. By 
Jove! T'd go through it all again, though, to sell it 
once more like that. 

He turned and had disappeared through the door 
beforo Mr. Solomon Druffschein had recovered himself. 


Mrs. Stephen Derrick knows all about that piano. 
Derrick did not lose sight of it or of her either, and 
Fortune smiling on him, he was able, a year or two 
after her father's death, to ask her to make a sacrifice 
io her turn, to become his wife. 


1 will give twenty pencil-cases for the best attempts. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


£1,250 ALREADY AWARDED 


Another £250 Offered. 


_ Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen 
interest in Association Football, and we have therefore 
d:vised this Competition with the purpose of enabling 
them to put their knowledge to good account. The prize 
offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors to 
display their skill in following up football, and also fosters 
their interest in the game. 

You may submit one Sonor only, but different members 
of one family may inclose their entry forms for the same 
competition in the same envelope. No other communi- 
cation must be inclosed. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
we recommend Tur Lonpon Mornina Leaver Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season’s matches. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with bis own name and 

dress in snk, Whero you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 


2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
lace it in an envelo) ressed to the Editor of 
EARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 

W.C. Mark your onvelope ‘* FoorBatt No. 20,” in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All 
attempts must arrive not later than first post Friday, 
February 17th. 


8. Only one coupon can be accepted from each reader. 


4. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 


6. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct resulta, In the event of a 
tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or 
enn outs not being played the £250 will not be 
awa: . 


6. Tho Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or anemone of any attempt submitted, and 
proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 


7. The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 
alterations that may ba made in the fixtures given. 


8. No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter only on this understanding. 


OUR LATEST 
TOTAL. 


TRIPLETS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

To make o ‘Triplet’? you take any cne of the three 
hrases of three words given in the next column and add to 
it three additional words which begin with the same letters 
as the words of the phrase you have chosen. These initial 
letters may be used in any order you like, and the words you 
think out should have some bearing on the phrase selected. 
It is the three words you add that are called a ‘‘ Triplet.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualified. ‘I'wo Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each eutry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for Gd. 

2, When you have filled ur the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a pos‘al order for sixpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed tu the Epitor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communica- 


tions must be inclosed. . 

%. Mark your envelope “ Triplets No. 35”’ in the top 
left-hand corner. 5 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 


February 16th. 
6. Everyone who enters must send a ] order for 6d. 
with the entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to 
« C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be crossed 
“% Co.” in the manner shown in this 
example. The numter must be written in the 
space provided on the entry form. Where 
one P.O. of higher value is sent to cover 
more than one entry form, the number of this 
P.O. must be written on each entry form. 
6. OF the amount received (after deducting ten per 
cent.), three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders 
of the ten Triplets which are considered to be the best 
by the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be 
taken into consideration. 1f there are more senders than 
one of a Triplet thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth 
part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all 
such senders. oo. 
7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in ifte 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. 


©K£2,.696~= 


Pearson’s Football Contest No. 20 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Feb. 18th. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club. 
a draw dou't cross out either. 


Bristol City (0) wv Liverpool (1) 
Manchester City v Aston Villa * 
Middlesbrough (1) v Preston North End (0) 
Newcastle United (3) v Manchester United (4) 
v Sunderland (3) 
Oldham Athletic v Bradford City ® 
Tottenham Hotspur (1) v Notts County (3) 
clk, Chelsea * 


For 


pool v 
Bradford (3) v Burnley (1) 
Gk p (2) wv Wolverhamp. W. (0) 
Lincoln City (3) v Leicester Fosse (1 
Millwall (3) Northampton (1 
Watford (0) v Brentford (0) 
Plymouth (2) w Crystal Palace (0) 
Norwich City (1) v Leyton (1) 
New Brompton (1) _v Brighton and Hove (0) 
Coventry City (6) wv Exeter (0) 


The above matches take place on the ground of the first named. 


The figures denote the results of the corres; nding matches 
last season, The star ss that np match took oid 
season. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly ” and to accept it as final, and 


Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 

Signature sesscecsccsncessevenscnncesesesseeeanensenecseserens 
Addressesccccsercsssnecscescesecesesavees aRUR Tee eeesesdn eevee 


PPPTETISTTETITTT Rd 


RARARARARjAmanewereresrserserr....00w”™® 
CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
——— 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 17. 


In this contest readers were invited to give forecasts of the 
results of football matches lg te on Satzrd WA Jan, 28th. 

The prize of £25 has been divided by the folluxizg, cach of 
whom only three results incorrect: 
7 James Clare, 27 Mount Pleasant, Coventry Boad, Birming- 


am. 
John Robertson, 10 Rankine Street, Dundee. 
James Anderson, 24 Greenlawn, Leighton Street, Wishaw. 


SEE NEW 
CONTEST 
BELOW. 


8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
9. Ne correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
10. The published decision is final, and competitors 
my only enter on this understanding. 
three phrases from which you 
Triplets are as follows: 
Watts Pire Bursts: 
Motuer’s Curtain LECTURE: 
Suacz Berore Taxkine: 
Example, not to be used, showing how to make Triplets: 
Phrase: Watrn Pire Bursts 
Example: Prorts Watcu BreateLessty. 
ge of Triplets No, 32 appears on Page 3 of Red 
‘over. 
ENTRY FORM. 


are invited to make 


TRIPLETS No. 35. 


No. of Postal Order 


Pree er rerrr eres 


Triplet 


I agree to abide the decision published in 
“ Pearson’s Weekly,” and to accept tt as final, 
and I enter only on this understandmg, and I 
agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


Signed sscseesseserseseees sane sacenis ee ee wave 
Address 


Mark postcarde “ Parliament.” (See page 504.) 
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My Nolebook 


THE PIES THAT MOTHER MADE. ] THE woman 
__ who has the 
mind for it can generally jar her husband out of all 
calm and common-sense reasoning by holding up 
the members of her own family as patterns on 
which he should have been constructed, and 


The young 


uite so 
3 As a general rule this is about the last chance 
the married man takes of telling the whole truth— 
and so he makes a botch of it. 

If he could exercise as much tact—let us say 
tact—in explaining away her r cooking and 
smoothing her down because of her shortcoming in 
the same ratio as he will in a few years’ time have 
to smooth her down because of his own short- 
comings, then he would become the aay man. 

Most young husbands have been known to say 
this sort of thing once to the young wife. On 
occasions it has been said twice. : 

But there is no record that it has ever been ssid 
a third time, because it isn’t until about the age 

- of forty that » man gets too old and d tic for 
any kind of pudding or pie and turns to c! and 
celery instead. Anda young husband deserves to 
go pieless on a Sunday between the of twenty 

forty if he is deficient in sense. y @ man 
has started to mar his married life because of the 
memory of the mincepies his mother used to make. 

However, the time comes when the wife geta her 
own back, and then she does it with a vengeance. 

The children come. Little Tommy and little 
Mary keep growing and deve! characteristics. 


things 
the good and the bad points of the ters. 

And she becomes so stupid as to voice 
that all the good points of the children are traits 
in her family, and all the bed points traits in the 
husband’s. 

A man will take this lying down on the first 
occasion, ho will get sulky on the second, and 
every time after that he will start to break up the 
hitherto happy home. 

I think he is justified in so doing. 

No woman’s own family has a right to, or can 
possibly possess, all the visto. 

Granted, however, this impossible thing pgs 

hen 16 fae ie ee wooenl the 
poorer-minded creature ho is the worse it hurts him. 

Women would be wise to exercise some sort of 
discretion in this direction. It’s difficult, I think, 
for them to do so. Most times they have no idea 
of offence. It is just family pa pure and a 
simple attribute—admirable in every sense from 
the mother’s standpoint, when spoken with re- 
straint and gentleness, 

But it raises —— at home when coldly and 
unkindly said, 


DON'T LET A MAN GO errr Grats, don’t 
take your hus- 


band on a shopping i amie if you can possibl 
avoid it. I don’t think it ever doen any good. : 

You are so taken up with what you want to 
find, and with what you won't have palmed off 
on to you, you have to do so much talking and 
thinking—so much hard work, iis on these 
shopping ventures, that you are liable to forget the 
poor man hanging around, who is feeling so much 
cheaper every minute that it will be a mercy if 
some shopwalker doesn’t carry him off and put 
him on the remnant counter. 

You wouldn’t take him to a bargain fight, would 
you, just the sort of fun he’d like to pa 
money to soo, then why unsettle his mind by 
taking him as a pet lamb ? ; 

Some men have liked to go shopping. It has 
generally been with their best girl when they were 
setting up housekeoping. 

And a man can look as chcap as sixpence-half- 
penny on even this occasion. 

As a rule he looks and focls like two for three- 
halfpence when he goes with his wifo. 

_ A man seldom has any respect for the feminine 
intollect until ho accompanies his wife to the 
stores, and by the time he escapes into the fresh 


“Let use assemble together and perambulate in the vicinity of Trafalgar Square” ie a somewhat pompous sentence. xT 


air he is so worn out and cross that he wants to 
be precipitated home and put to bed without 


man 8) 
stays out too late, say, after eleven-fifteen, he 


get into padded cells. Because they would swear 
off early in life that they would get home earlier 
every evening. . . . 

Men and. women view their shopping tours in 
different wa: 

Women ie the same reason that men take 
drinks—to celebrate their happiness or drown their 
disappointment. 

Men as a penance—which penance, or how many 
of them, we need not inquire into. Here, every 
man can set out his own past experience to fit. 

But ask your hus girls, if he has been 
thoroughly happ when shopping with you. If he 
lies es says * Yes,” rather slowly, you want to 
watch him pretty closely, and you s ould take him 
to the stores next morning to match something 
and watch how he behaves. ; 

But try to induce him to say he hates shopping 
with you. Give him a fair chance to avoid seeing 

‘ou in-one of your worse moods. Don’t blind his 
vo and chill the warmth of him. 

There are few men who can continue these 
adventures and come out with the same peace of 
mind they had when they embarked upon them. 

Perer KEAryY. 


No country is equably joverned unless the wishes 

and interests of the majority of its inhabitants are re- 

. The same applies to the editing of a paper. So 

we ask you to vote on page 456 as to whether we shall do 
it now or wait till Martin comes ? 


HOW CRIMINALS DODGE THE CENSUS. 
However closely the net may be drawn in the 
forthcoming census, it is unlikely that it will include 
everybody. There are sure to be people “ wanted ” 
hc ey Nye ge yearn ie 
ikely to try to dodge the enumerators—in some 
cases successfully. 
Peter the Painter, for example, if he is living here 
in freedom then, is not likely to be over-anxious to 
ive his name and occupation to the census taker. 
e may, of course, elect to figure in the grand total 
as John Smith or Tom Brown, but the probability 
is that he will try to dodge the enumerators 
altogether. 
is, however, is not so easy as might be 
ined, for even homeless vagrants will be 
rounded up by the police and others on the eventful 
ight, their names, ages, and so forth recorded. 
Still, it can be done. 
‘After the last census had been taken, for 
instance, it transpired that a certain c , who 
for reasons of his own did not wish to be included, 


but they did not think of ing in the bunghole. 
Another individual, a well-known ‘swell mobs- 
man,” dodged the same census by the simple 
expedient of putting up at a big hotel and neglecting 
to regieter his name. It did not then, of course, 
appear in the list—which eve! hotel proprietor 
has to furnish—of the guests who slept there that 


night. 

A favourite device is to book by a midnight 
express to some distant station at whi the train 
is not due to arrive till late the next morning. 
But this seldom works, for special enumerators 
are told off to keep a look-out for such passengers, 
and a man must be pretty slippery to escape their 
notice. 
——————————————————————oooo 

FOOTBALL HEADERS. 
(Continued from paze 490.) 
Result of Contest No. 5. 

The attempts selected as the best, together with the 

names and addresees of the senders, were as follows: 
DERsy County: ‘‘ Real Derby,” Eh? 

Sent by J. H. Truscorr, Walkington, Beverley; who 

nominated W. TAYLor, Walkington, Beverley. 
DERsy County: “ Darbies” Energetically Refused. 

Sent by H. A. D. BagtLett, 88 Zinzan Street, Reading ; 
who nominated Miss E. C. Coorgrr, 89 Salisbury Road, 
Readin '° 
DERoy County: Dexterity Equals Reputation. 
Sent by H. H. Grissre, 195 Mil ka, Wellingborcugh ; 
a nes A. GagvEneR, 614 Knox Road, Welling- 

roug 
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the following type: All 


indication of “ riot,” the 
Act, in the reign of George I., commanding 11, 
crowd to disperse, is read 
hour renders offenders liable to prosecution, aid 
soldiers may be requisitioned to assist the police. 


WEEK agDING 


OUR “KNOWLEDGE TESTS.” 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 11. 


(1) UNDISTRIBUTED MIDDLE. 


The prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to D. ©. Buile:. 


30 Beech Hill, Sheffield, who explained the above phiu ¢ 
fn these terms : 


This is a logical name for s fallacious argument «| 
bees are insects ; some insc:: 
poisonous; therefore, bees are poisonous. “ J). 


are 

seets’’? is the connecting or “ middle’ term, but 
undistributed, because t! 
some, not all, insects, wherein lies the fallacy. 


(2) ATTIC SALT. 


statements are both abu: 


Arthur Lomas, Butley Priory, Tunstall, Suffoll:, is t's 


prize-winner in this contest with the following definition 


In this phrase “ salt’ is the symbol of wit, retin: ! 
t. ‘Attic’? adds the idea of intellect::..: 


and p' 
brilliance, for Athens, the chief city of Attica, was ti. 


* eye of Greece,” and the centre of its art and literati 


So “Attic salt” stands for refined wit of an intellc- 
tual type. 


(3) READING THE RIOT ACT. 
The attempt considered the best in this contest vis 


received from B. W. Cummins, 4 Waddon Park Ave, 


Croydon. It was expressed in these words : 


When assemblies of twelve or more persons giv 
lamation from the Ki: : 


Noncompliance within o;: 


@ RED TAPE. 
The award of 10s: 6d. has been made to Mrs. A. R. 


Reynolds, 62 Newington Causeway, S.E., for the follows: 4 


explanation : 
This term originates from the practice of tying up 
important official documents with “red tape” to ker): 


them in order. It is now often applied as a term «i 


reproach to the too rigid adherence to strict rules, in 


cases where common-sense dictates no delay, but spec! 


action. 


@) BUMBLEDOM. 
This term was best defined by O. E. Laurence, Wals shy 


Rectory, Market Rasen, who sent the following : 


“ Bumble,” the fat and officious beadle in Dicke::s’ 


* Oliver Twist,” is responsible for the addition of tr 
word ‘* Bumbledom”’ to the English language. ‘I! 


pression describes the pompous self-importance, an:', 


ex) 
by implication, inefficiency, sometimes characteris! .c 
0] 


vestries and parochial hierarchies. 


@ PYRRHIC VICTORY. 


A. B. Hardie, Laburnum Villa, Dumbarton, contribited 


the winning attempt and receives the prize of 10s. (ii. 
for the following : 


Paradoxical though it appears, a Pyrrhic victory is 


as bad asadefeat. For example, the man who tal. 
a case to law and wins after almost ruining 
expensive litigation, secures a “ Pyrrhic victory.’ 
The phrase is 
ruinous victory over the Romans, 


himself by 


derived from Pyrrhus, who obtained a 


THIS WEEK’S CONTEST. 


You will often see, when reading a h or an 
article, that some word or phrase is used which, though 


easily understood by most, is not to be found in th: 


dictionary. 

In our everyday conversation, too, we are in the 
habit of employing phrases which would cause us some 
little trouble to define peer: 

You are probably familiar with every word in the 
following list. ‘ 

Nevertheless, we will give half-a-guinea to readers 
who send in the best definition in ordinary, comm0n- 
sense language of any one of the words or phrases : 

(1) Civid List. 

(2) A Bolt {rem the Blue. 

(3) Imprisonment in the Second Division. 
(4) A White Paper. 

(5) Industrial Unioniem. 

(6) A Corner (commercial sense). 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed filty words—and attach 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the ‘is 
if you & like, but each must be written on a separa'e 


ee Week postcard to the “Test” Evite’. 
Pearson's eekli 
big to arrive not later than Thursday, Febri::y 


, 18 Henrietta Street, Londen. 


Specially Il 
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WEEE ENDING 
Fes. 16, 1911. 


Making Cals Obey 


specially Ilustrated for “P.W.” by LOUIS WAIN. 


(Recently a friend commented in our hearing on 
the difficulty of makiag a cat obey in the way that a 
dog does. Thinking the subject of interest to all who 
oun cats, we dispatched Mr. P. Doubleyou to interview 
Mr. Louis Wain, the incomparable cat artist, on 
disobedient cats, and here ts the result.) 


It is true that the average cat is not obedient in 
the way that the average dog is, The reasons for 
this are various. 

In the first place, the dog, 
the ser- ; - 
vice of 
man, has 
the in- 
stinct of 
obedience 
born in 
him. Of 
course, 
the cat, 
too, has 
long been 
domestic- 
ated, but 
in a different way. Man tamed the dog by the 
whip and other forcible methods, but, for reasons 
1 shall explain presently, itis worse than useless to 
attempt to beat a cat into obedience. 

But the real difficulty in training a cat lies in 
the fact that the average person does not under- 
stand pussy’s very peculiar nature. A cat has an 
exceedingly weak brain. This is partly natural, 

artly the result of his having been domesticated. 

The civilised cat is kept more or less in confine- 
ment, with the result that most of its natural in- 

stincts have  dis- 
appeared. The mous- 
ing instinct remains, 
but, on the whole, 
the cat has become 
a “glass-case” 
animal. 

The dog, on the 
other hand, has much 
liberty ; he gocs out 
into the world and 

x becomes accustomed 
to all sorts of people, 
sights, and scenes. His 
brain becomes strong 
and active and is 
capable of receivin 
many impressions an: 
standing a lot of wear 
and tear. 

The cat's brain, 
however, does not 
get the same chance 
developing, _is 

weak, an easil 
upset by anything new or unusual. It is well 
known that a cat removed from its home will 
often return to it even over a great distance, 
while a dog will quickly settle down in his new 
surroundings. 

The cat’s weak brain cannot “ take in” his new 
home. He is utterly bewildered, and instinctively 
tries to get back to what he knows is safe and 
familiar. 

The point is important, because it, bears on the 
utter uselessness of forcibly punishing a cat. If 
you strike or cuff @ cat the immediate effect is to 
numb or paralyse his brain. He may receive a 
fleeting impression that he is going to be beaten, 
but after that he remembers nothing more. 

Effectively to correct pussy, then, it is necessary 
to punish him in such a way that he will remember 
the punishment and come in time to associate 
certain actions with unpleasant consequences. Now, 


through long years in 


Strike a cat and you numb its brain. 


Clapping the hands is quite 
sufficient to make puss truly 
repentant. of 


Teaching puss to fetch and curry. 


Expressed thus: 


rr 


vevetat 


“Let's all go down the Strandi”——it makes 2 2ood firat line for a porular cong. 


vovonge 
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cats are very sensitive to noise, and I have found 
that the best way to punish a cat is to clap your 
hands at him, or rustle a paper under his nose. 

It is not necessary to make much noise, for if you 
do you will again paralyse his brain, and he will 
remember nothing. 

To teach a cat to do 
things is again a matter 
of association of ideas. 

Forexample, I taught 
my cats to come for 
their meals through 
using a pair of scissors 
to cut up their food. 

They learned to 
associate the sound of 
the shears with food, 
and the moment they 
heard them going they 
would come running 
along. 

A cat will obey quite 
as readily as a dog, 
previied you can make 
im understand what you want him to do. 
I taught a cat to bring me my slippers by first 
getting it to bring a hare’s foot from the place 
where the slippers are kept. It is no use teaching 
a cata trick for three days and then dropping it 
for a week, for he won’t remember what you have 
taught him, and you will have to begin all over 
ain. igesti 
: ‘i The stomach, and the digestive organs enerally, 
While » kitten can, and should be, taught regular | are given a complete ceafe The skin pe cine 


habits from the first, it is not much use trying to F . F 
teach him tricks, for his brain is too weak. the eyes bright, the old brain hansen yee ee 


: : aa fe When the fast cure i i 
It is curious how one cat will influence others. hen the fast cure is complete theappetite cones 


i : back. This may be at the end of ten, twenty, 
For example, if of a number of cats one is very | thirty, or sibee dag Then, and ice ates ay 


Mr. Upton Sinclair and his disciples, is the time 
to resume eating. 

A little orange-juice first, then milk, strong 
broth, and so on to more solid food. The patient 
puts on flesh rapidly, the digestion having been 

‘ven a new lease of life, and he “ becomes as 
round as a butter-ball and as brown as a berry.” 

All this is from the point of view of the health- 
fasters. But there is another side to the matter 
and it is a very serious onc. 

Prolonged fasting is dangerous. In fact, cases 
are by no means unknown where the experiment 
has been cut short by death. 

One such is mentioned by no less eminent an 
authority than_Dr. Forbes Winslow in his book 
“ Fasting and Feeding.” A young Italian student 
undertook to live fifteen days without eating, 
following Dr. Tanner's example, He died suddenly 
from heart failure at the end of eight days. 

Only a few months ago, again, Mr. Williamson, 
a well-known Rand barrister, tried the new “‘ cure” 
with fatal effect. He was one of Mr. Upton 
Sinclair's earliest converts, and it is to be presumed 
that he took all the usual precautions advocated 
by that gentleman. Yet the fast ended in death 
on the fourteenth day. 

Yet a third case, and a particularly sad one, was 
that of Mrs. Meyer, @ youn and pretty socicty 
leader of Philadelphia. In order to cure an eruption 
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Dont 
" A Health Fast 


“p.wW.’s" Own M.D. Tells 
Why the Fasting Fad from 
America Must Not Catch on Here. 

Ir looks as though we are “in for” a fasting cure 
boom over here in England of a similar kind to the 
one that has been so popular of late years in the 
United States of America. 

The idea is simplicity itself. When you feel ill 
or out of sorts you don’t go to a doctor or dose 
yourself with patent medicines. You just cease 
eating. 

For how long ? That depends. Mr. Upton Sin- 
clair, the author of “ The Jungle,” who is the high 
priest of the new movement, usually fasts for 
twelve days, going about his ordinary business all 
the while. In America, however, where they go to 
extremes, “ health-fasts ” of twenty, thirty, forty, 
and even more days, are not unknown. 

‘After the first twenty-four hours, it is claimed, 
the health-faster ceases to feel hungry, neither does 
he suffer any other inconvenience. On the con- 
trary, he feels better than ever he did before in his 
life—so it is asserted. 

The system undergoes a sort of epring cleaning. 


. 


His weak: braim can’t take 
it all in, 


“ You should really try to be as clean a cat as Iam.” 


dirty, the others will tend to be unclean, too, even 
if previously trained in good habits. 

On the other hand, one very clean cat will make 
moderately clean companions as well behaved as 
itself, especially if it is a lady-cat. 

The problem of — a young cat to be clean 
vexes many owners. ges such as rubbing his 
nose with pepper or mustard are quite useless. 
The punishment is too severe, he won't remember it. 

Punish him as I have described, and at once put 
him out of the house, being careful to take him in 
again soon, Or 


he will get in — 


the way 0 of the face she undertook to fast for thirty days, 
running wild. and did so. ; 
A dirty cat But when she started to eat food again the 


o itraged stomach refused it. Everything she took 
she vomited. The most eminent physicians were 
called in. But they could do nothing. The 
vomiting continued, and three weeks following the 
breaking of the fast Mrs. Meyer died. 

In view of these cases—and there are many others 
—it can hardly be denied that it will be a public 
misfortune if the fad catches on here in England. 
‘After all is said, fasting is slow death, and it may 
be quick death ; but it is always death if it is pro- 
longed enough. 

How long, then, can a person safely fast ? It is 
largely a matter of the physical condition of the 
faster. Without food the body absorbs its own 
tissues—lives on itself, in short. Naturally, then, 
a fat man can starve longer than a thin man can. 
But medical men are agreed that any fast of over 
twenty-four hours’ duration is injurious. 

There is a lot of exaggeration in the sweeping 
statements made about people eating too much. 
If a man siceps well, goes about his business in a 
cheerful frame of mind, and does not get “* out of 
sorts,” he may be pretty sure he is not eating too 
much, even though he eats a good dez1. 

If you want to get work done by an engine, you 
have got to stoke up the furnace. If a man wants 
to keep his vital energies up to par he has got to pyé 
in the fuel—that is, the food. 


is usually & 
reflection on 
his owner, for 
a cat mis- 
behaves as & 
rule because 
he is not let 
out at regular 
intervals, is 
fed irregu- 
larly, or ba 
been fright- 
ened or ill- 
treated. 

Some cats 
are wonder- 
fully _intelli- 
gent. One of 
my Siamese 
cats conceived @ well-thought-out plan of stealing. 
In the summer time 1 
Westgate-on-Sea, where 
with the windows open. 
always carefully selecting a 
unknown, he would jump on the window-sill, utter 
a frightful howl, and, before 
could recover from their surprise, jump on the table 
and make off with whatever he could snatch. ' 


The Siamese cat's ruse. 


ma 


Me ee koe 8 ee ee 
eee . 


ROR EERO 


By Our CANTANKEROUS CRANK. 
(Readers mustn't take our contributor too ser tously— 
Editor.) 


Way are they ? 

There is no denying the truth of my statement 
when I say that the average man—yes, and wonian, 
too—is as ugly, unlovely a sight as the brain of 
an evil genius could evolve, even by much long 
labour and taking of thought. . 

Let us go out into the world, if you do not believe 
me, and from the evidenco before your very eyes I 
will convince you that I am right, and you are 
wrong. 

Here is a restaurant frequented by prosperous 
business men. We will enter and see for ourselves 
what is the outward appearance of the gonorality 
of breadwinners. 

Look at that man opposite. His face is fleshy, 
he has at least one chin too many, and his pinky- 
hued neck presents what the medical profession 
describes as an ‘‘ engorged” appearance. 

‘The man’s hair is thin, the few remaining tufts 
being combed religiously across his shining scalp. 
His hands are fat and muttony. He is clad in a 
middle-aged morning coat and vest, which stretch 
and wrinkle over a lower chest of large proportions. 
His trousers aro knee-y and untidy. Tho boots on 
his far-from-shapely feet were never constructed 
by an artist in footwear. 

After a survey of his exterior we are not surprised 
to hear the gentleman say : 

“Waiter, I'll have a point steak (underdone), 
mashed pertaters, cabbage, and a pint of stout. 
Jam-roll pudding to follow.” 

Let us fly to the lunch resort of the business girl. 
Yonder wo see a typical specimen of the breed. She 
was pretty a year or two ago, but now that has been 
altered. On hair puffed out with curious devices 
to resomblo the latest picture postcard of Miss 
Michael Sunbeam, rests ancnormous hat. Her blue 
coat and skirt are quiet, and would not annoy us 
did not the coat open to exposo a remarkable blouse, 
decorated with a necklace of beads looped up in 
festoons. 

Her ankle-length skirt permits us to see a certain 
amount of openwork stocking, terminating in 
trans-Atlantic horrors known, I believe, as “ tie- 
over” shocs, with marvellously wide laces. It is a 
wet, muddy day ; but who cares ? 

Several innocent pussy-cats have offered up their 
blameless lives to provide the young ed with a 
muff and astole. Two fingers, covered with shoddy 
gloves, extend from the muff and support an imita- 
tion leather bag, without which her kind is incom- 
plete. I have left her face till last. 

It is a painful mixture of vanity, self-conscious- 
ness, and tho results of injudicious feeding. The 
whole pettiness of the poor girl's naturo lies there 
naked for the eyes of anyone with a little observation 
to discover. 

Oh, girl, girl, why don’t you burn your silly 
imitation furs and bags and beads, and wear quict, 
sensiblo clothes ? There is no need to get yourself 
up like a savage on the warpath. And if youdidn't, 
you wouldn't need to go around with that silly 

“T know-everyone’s-looking-at-me ” smirk. While 
the money you would save might feed you into a 
nape lovablo young woman—not “ young 

y.” 

Not that the young femalo is any worse than the 
young malo. His motor-coats and rainbow scarves, 
canes, golfing brogues, awful socks, and everlasting 
cizarctte are nauseating to a degree. But worst of 
all is his silly, empty, anemic, unintelligent face. If 
you listen to his conversation, you will want either to 
shake him in the hope of agitating a little sense into 
him, or fly out of earshot. 

People are so ugly! But perhaps it's because 
they live ugly lives. The girls are theatro and 
young man mad. and the young men are music- 
hall and girl mad. The silly young man makes the 
silly young girl, and vice rersd. Or is it that we 
all try to appear more important and imposing 
than we really are, and the strain is too much 
for us ? ; 

I do wish people weren't quite so ugly. They do 
depress me so. Besides, I may seem just as ugly 
to them as they do to me! [Quite so!—Ep.] 


Here are a Few Novelties on the Market You 
Should Know About. 


Mechanical Stamp Affixer. . 

AN apparatus for affixing stamps to envelopes is 
constructed so that a strip of stamps passes over & 
roller, between two guides, and presses against a wick 
kept damp by a hidden reservoir. The office boy 
places the Ictters near the machine, and as the stamps 
come down, damped ready for affixing to the envelopes, 
he simply has to put his finger on the stamp, pressing 
it on the letter, and tear it off. The operation is rapid 
and effective. 


A New Compass. : 

Every schoolboy and every mechanic requires & 
good, reliable compass at some time or other of his 
career. John Mitchell, pen-maker, of Birmingham, 
has designed one on an entirely new principle ; it is 
hard to destroy, and it has the advantage over the 
ordinary compass of being capable of infinitely finer 
adjustment than even that of many of the most ex- 
pensive varieties. It automatically locks itself where- 
ever it is set. The compass, which is patented all over 
the world, costs ninepence net. 


The “French Gardener.” 

From the Colston Iron Works, 12 Lower Park Road, 
Bristol, comes a gardening appliance with the above 
name ; it is oo silied because it makes the most of its 

e. It is a combination of sanitary dust-bin, 
cinder-sifter, gardcn-roller, water-carricr and sprayer, 
barrow, and potting-slab. Surely no such combination 
has yet been secn! What is more, the contrivance 
is a practical one, and villa residents, as well as amateur 
gardeners everywhere, should learn more about this 
apparatus, which recently gained a certificate of merit 
at a show. The price aithout hose is 4Us., and with 
hose it costs SUs. 


, 
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New Method of Supplying Milk. ,’ 

AN enginecr has suggested a new and'strange method 
of delivering milk on the pipe line system of the oil 
companies in America. A pipe line is to be run from 
the great place of supply to a given city ; this pipe is 
kept full of water until it is desired to send the milk 
to the city, when the line is opened and the milk forced 
through. It pushes the water ‘in front of it, and 
those at the receiving-station watch until they see the 
fluid changing colour and cofsistency. They then 
collect it and dispatch it to consumers. This saves 
the cost of transmission by rail, with its attendant 
inconveniences. 

Skipping-Rope and Developer. 

Tre Empire Skipping-rope and Developer, mado 
by the Kena Manufacturing Company, of Keynsham, 
near Bristol, is so simple a contrivance for attaining 
such important results that ove wonders why someone 
has not thought of it before. It is made of a length 
of spiral spring of special design which imparts to iv 
qualities not associated with ordinary spiral springs. 
It is flexible to the last degree. and is practically 
unbreakable. Not only is it an ideal skipper, but an 
ingenious arrangement of the handles permits of its 
being converted into a chest-expander. It is madv 
in three lengths, childrens’, ladies’, and athletes’, 
sold respectively at 6}d., 1s. 3d. and 28. boxed 
complete. 


Have You a “Red Dwarf”? 

One of the most useful pocket companions that a 
man or woman can have is a * Red Dwarf ”’ Stylograph. 
It has the advantages of both pen and pencil. It 
is handy to use as a pencil, but notes made with it have 
the permanence of ink. The ‘* Red Dwarf” is also 
extremely useful for manifolding purposes. It can 
be carried in the pocket without fear of the ink coming 
out, and, as it contains a large reservoir, frequent 
filling is unnecessary. Every pen turned out by the 
proprietors, Messrs. J. Kearney & Co., Dale Strect, 
Liverpool, is carefully examined. so as to insure its 
being absolutely perfect. There can be no question 
that these pens are well worth the 33. 9d. they cost. 


TAK’ YOUR LASS TAE |BRING YOUR SWEETHEART 


GLESCA AT OOR EXPENSE. 


SO 
TO SCOTTISH CUP FINAL. 


The final football match for the Scottish Cup has been 

rovisionally fixed to take place on Saturday, April 8th, at 
Binsgow. We are arranging for the admission of 50 
readers to view this match, and we propose to defray 
all the expenses of thcir visit to Glasgow or wherever 
the match may be held, as follows : 

Free return railway ticket from any part 
of Scotland to Glasgow. 

Hot dinner at tweive o'clock, 

A drive to the football field. 

aeat in the Grand Stand to witness the 
match. 
on drive back from the football ficld to 


lasgow. 
Substantial tea. 

This competition is open only to those domiciled in 
nop tend ; for this reason it will appeal to every Scottish 
reader. 

This weck four free tickets—two pairs—for the Scottish 
Cup Final are offered for tha best Football Headers on 
“ ABErdeen,” the name of the prominent Scottish 
League club. 


or phrase that is called a Football Header. 
Headers :—Club: SWInvon. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. When you have filled up the entry torm, get your 
friend to sign his or her name below yours, then cut 
it out, and place it in an envelope addressed to the 
Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. No other communication to be inclosed. 

2. Envelopes with entries for English Cup Final tickets 
must be marked ‘‘Clapton Orient ’’ on the top left-hanc 
corner, and those for Scottish Final, ‘‘ Aberdeen.”” All 
attempts must be posted to arrive not later than Thursday, 
February 16th. 

3. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts con- 
sidered the best. After these have been selected a free invi- 
tation will be sent to each of the readers whose namesappear 
on the winning entry forms, to travel from the addresses 
they fire, to view the English or Scottish Cup Final. 

4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loes or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

5. The published decision 13 final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 

The result of Football Headers No. 5 appears on Page 488, 


TO LONDON—WE'LL PAY. 


| fete) 
TO ENGLISH CUP FINAL. 


The English Cup Final takes place at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturuay, April 22nd, and we are selecting 100 readers 
to view this famous football mateh. In addition to paying 
for the admission of these P.W. readers to the Palace 
grounds, we are also bearing the full expense of their 
visit to London. Our offer, therefore, includes: © 


Free return railway ticket from any part 
of the United Kingdom to London. si 
Hot breakfast. 
A drive in a char-a-banc round London. 
Hot dinner at twelve o'clock. 
A drive to the Crystal Palace. 
Admission to the Palace. 
Five-shilling seat in the Grand Stand 
to witness the match. 
A drive back from the Crystal Palace to 


London. 
Substantial tea. 
This week eight free tickets—four pairs—for the 
English Cup Final are offered for ihe” best Football 


Headers on *‘ C,Apton Orient,” th 
rari gl a ni e name of the famous 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL HEADERS. 
To make a Football Header you take the name of either of the football clubs gi 
sentence of three words, the initials of which must be the first three letters of ihe bn ba lave, sen ge 
uso the three letters in any order you like if it will help you to make a better sentence or phrase. It is this seuteuce 


You may 


Supposing you were given the club SwinpoN, here is an example which will sh 4 
adera:—Clab: &W Football Header Svooesrs Lee Wa enter komen Pool 
ou will notice that we are awar: ing the tickets in pairs, This is to bl i i i : 
your visit to London or Glasgow may be the more ansopable, enabin zou to brine trlend with yous that 


ENTRY FORM. * FOOTBALL HEADERS " 16/211, 
(Write your three words clearly in ink.) 


Express this: “ The fascina‘!on of feminine individuality fs the inepiration of many a successful man’s ambition—— ~ 


ae eee ee rae en fa 


(Pees EPP pe tones ‘ ‘eree 


Ate errr eereoneravere fa 4 ern 6 


week £ 
YEB. 16, 
————— 
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Every Home NeEDs| 


Jamu | 


The Great Ever-Ready 
. . 
e 

Healer & Cure for Skin Disecse. 
NE day a stranger called in at the 
Zam-Buk Laboratories and asked 
how it came about that so many of his 
neighbours aud friends, normal, healthy 

people, reguiarly bought Zam-Buk. 

‘hese people were not, to his knowledge, 
afflicted with any distressful complaints like 
vezema, piles, ulcers, for : 
which Zam- Buk had, he ‘ ; 
knew, an excellent repu- 
tation. 

Our quiet reply was that 
perhaps all these intelligent 
folk had seen sooner than 
he had how they could 
both save moncy and 
escape worry by promptly 
employing Zam-Buk for 
the hundred and oue 
little mishaps of every- 
day domestic life. 

Baby falls and bruises his forehead ; just a 
touch of Zam-Buk and no more pain and no 
more tears; only a new piece of skin grown 
and an entire sbsence of swelling and dis- 
coloration. ‘The same soothing wd if the 
little one’s skin is chafed, vaw, or irritable 
with hathing or owing to the weather. ‘The 
maid cuts her finger instead of the bread; 
nothing stops the bieeding and purifies and 
heals the wound so quickly as Zam- Buk. 

The wife or daughter cf the house sprains 
her ankle on the stairs, or burns her hand at 
. the cooking-range ; it is the 
handy box of Zum Buk that 
is at once reached down 
from the mantelpiece. The 
children at school risk cateh- 
ing ringworm and eczema 
from their less cleanly 
echoolfellows, and Zam- Buk 
quickly cures. 

There is also ever present 
at home and at work fie 
veril of blood- poisoning, 
the neglectel cut ard 
wrongty-trealed sore. Every time 
it ig Zam-Buk witb its unchanging 

reliability and concentrated healing 
power that alleviates the present trouble and 
dissipates future fears. 

Zam.Buk has a unique herbal origin ana & 
scientific composition that muke it the finest 
soothing and antiseptic healer within reach 
of the public to-day. It has earned world. wide 
renown; and its great range of usetulness 
entitles it to an important plice in every home. 
How far is the handiness, cleanliness, and cver- 
readiness, and the purity and concenth ated heal- 
ing powerin Zam-buk preferable 
tothecld,cheaprancidointwents 
composed mainly of coarseanimal 
fat! ‘The discovery of Zam-buk, 
while it has brought new 
achievements over ec’ ema, piles, 
ulcers, andail likedark perils, has 
alsoensured a happy issue out of 
the simple everyday accident. 

“Never a better maxim than 
‘Keep Zam- Buk Always 
Handy,’ ” is the comment of ull 
who have become acquainted 
with this wonderful balm. 


Tne Zam.Buk Co., 


E E Leeds, will forward 
aTrial Semp.c¢ box 

{1 you ecnd suis 

1d, 


coupon and 
T ES T { stamp for return 
postage. Pesrson's 
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sea is t’ strike or t’ lock-out. If wa’ 
well, way shall plunge. satan nai 
- Way might get saafely to the other side, yo 
know, he adds, with a little touch of sarcasm. 
a Or yo might as good’s get drowned, eh ?”” 
Wot?” he snaps. It is the man speaking 
now, not the hushand. The male pride has been 
touched. ‘ No use fer wimmin to think thay cun 
settle this fer us,’ he jerks. ‘ ‘This is @ men’s 
as ee allua luk on t’ black side.” 
y they do is explained by a chaste Mrs. 
By JAMES SHERLIKER. | Smith in a Somelpararded retrospect of ore oa 
gyita, the spinner, lays down his dinner-can long gone by. She remembers how her cheek used 
on the kitchen dresser, strokes the youngest child’s to burn as she stole out with her shawl pinned 80 
Ore, and taking an cil-stained’ envelope from that her face was hidden and took her stand in the 
reejaside pocket of his coat, looks serious and line stretching from the door of the eae kitchen. 
mutters an instruction to his wife to “ keep this Smith stares hard at the kitchen wall paper. 
cleyn.” Mrs. Smith stares hard at it for a moment Is the only waay to peace along U road 0’ 
then dutifully locks away the envelope in the family war, Bill pe aie sake 
eat oF arava * Seems 80, che replies languidly. 
“Who's cumin’ ?” little Emily inquires, her | ;- Yo mae , {erget, He Gays 5 riskening Fe 
eves following the envelope. ‘1s it from uncle fisls, ome forget that it’s prineipil 
_ way're fightin’ for, An’ when yo're strugglin’ fer 


“Ssh 1!” the mother warns. “Dad wants to \ principil it’s no use startin’ wi’ yer taal between 
| yore legs. If way'd to give waay wot do yo 


bi quiet.” Smith has taken up @ newspaper and vaink would ’appen to tt that” fell 
is eagerly se : for age Crisis. ‘eon Bf ei ee roe that ‘ev to follow us, 
“Aunt Polly, then? Is she cumin’? But icone oe Boe at a pif 
chy nt ded pleased? Doesn't 'e want ct 0?” | allay” Aye thought. wot Il ‘appen to ‘im if 30 
Mra, Smith addresses a warning to the child, but aay Ay hem votin slips ¢ 
anything in the nature of a letter in the Smith « THE WIFE DOESN'T UNDERSTAND. 
household is too much of a rarity to he lightly I admire yo fer lukin’ to t? future,” she adds, 
dismissed, and Emily edges round to her brother | breaking the big silence. ‘To luk to t? future's 
Tommy, who, being a half-timer and a wage- | 2 gran thing, but if som’b'dy didn’t luk to t’ 
prs generally knows more of the family secrets Bh ae —ae H 
than she. Smith turns wearily to his paper. His nervous 
“ Wot’s the matter wiv dad?” she whispers. twist of the pages tell her again that she’s a woman 
At which Mrs. Smith, catching sight of Smith’s and does not understand. . ; 
spectacled eyes gazing more sternly than usual at | ,, There's sooch a thing,” he says with a flourish, 
ee deter’ eee . Si: re Se a Ga ” she adds, “ an’ rent daays.” 
sends her upstairs to the m, and looks across 1 . 8, aays. 
for a nod of appreciation from her husband. x “T might menshun ee! ae ue *usband’s name 
BREAKING THE NEWS. vat appears in t’ rent nook,” he says grandly. 
Nothin’ mooch new,” says Smith, taking off But it’s a nasty business to ev to explain, 


his glasses and carefully wipin them with his red Bill. Td sooner paay.”” 
handkerchief. “Tye bin readin’ about t’ ballot. Smith, with a little sneer that has more of appre- 


Wa've to vote on whether way’re willing to strike.” hension in it than indifference, slowly rises, lights 
“Another ‘lekshun, dad 2” Tommy inquires, his clay pipe, and standing with his back to the 
catching “vote.” The lad’s eyes are gleaming. an kitchen fire tells his wie there is going to bea revolu- 
election often meaning a brief holiday. tion; they have ‘stood it’ long enough. They mean 

“Tommy !” his mother calls sharply. “ Yo'll to show their spirit, and in language that linotypes 
follow Em ina minnit. To vote, is it ? * addressing rarely set he predicts a hot time for the masters. 
her husband. Particularising, as he relights his clay at the fire, he 


** Aye, it’s wot that envelope’s about. It’s put eee oe on ig that should a day come in 
away saafe, isn’t it?” he struggle when “ theres nowt to eat,” there'll 


The woman nods gravely, and wiping her jana | boss less in t' town very soon.” 

on her apron takes the missive from fe chest of | . bie tae Pees as to how much good the act 
drawers and makes as if to extract the envelope’s |” icated would achieve is splendidly ignored: | 
contents. 


“And mi that votin’ paaper,” he says. “It's | 
“Bre,” says Smith, “ *and it to me,” in a tone of 
proprietorship. 


no use yo talkin’. Mi mind's med oop. 
Moving the tea things on one side, Smith trium- 
“7 secretary sent t’ ballot paapers round to us 
at t’ fact’ry to-daay,” he says. “ Aw suppooas 


hantly surveys the document which is to record 

is part in the great drama. His wife tremblingly 
(learnedly) yo know wot this paaper means. It 
means that it rests with us chaps whether t’ 


hands him a blacklead pencil. 
fact’ries stop er not. Luk at it. 


“ Pen and ink,” he demands. 
‘An’ wot,” she asks after @ minute’s silence, 


“Ink!” Mrs. Smith’s eyes cry. 
BLACKLEGS NOT WANTED. 
“an’ wot are yo gooin’ to vote for? That's 
wot int’rests me.” 


The word rouses Tommy from his doze. Ink! 
“That's the question,” Smith says, sweetening 


Exactly when ink was last used in the household 
his tea. ‘“ That’s wot aw ‘ev to mek oop mi mind 
about. Aye or No. See where aw’ve got to put 


the wite does not remember. She recalls, after a 
mi mark ?” 


Pimples & Eczema. 


in 
the 


Cuts w Bruises. 


little pondering, havin emptied some out into a 
saucer for her husband—his pen kept on hitting 
the jagged edge of the bottle neck, and his com- 
ments frightened the children. But its present 
abode is a mystery. 

“Nice intelligent lot—no ink,’ Smith mutters. 
“Ere y’are, Tommy ” (flinging a coin on the table) 
“run an’ buy a pennuth.” 

* * * 


“IT’S A SERIOUS JOB." 

Whereupon the spectacles are exchanged again, 
and when Smith has done a little more explaining, 
and his wife has become fully acquainted with the 
situation, and Tommy has been “warned off” 
for allowing the prospect of the rest that the 
stoppage would bring to fix a grin on his face, man 
and wife settle down to a discussion. 

“Tt’s a serious job,” Mrs. Smith observes. 
“Tt needs a lot o’ thinking o'er. 

“Yo know best, of course,” she adds. “Yo 
know best. But from wot aw’ ve scen of strikes an’ 
lock-outs an’ things, from wot aw ve seen of ’em 
they never do any reel good. Masters'll allus be 
masters, Bill. They ‘ev t’ money.” 

“Just wot way're tryin’ to keep is money,” 
Smith says. 

“ But will yo keep it, will yo win?” 

Smith thinks hard fora moment. “ Way (we) cun 
try,” he says slowly.“ Way cun try. When t 
weak want to tek from t’ strong wot t’ weak ev 
to do is to fancy they're the strong. See? That's 
why wa’re shoutin’. Way’re between t’ devil an 
’ deep sea, as t’ saa in’ is. T° devil is the 
employer wi’ ’is demands an’ ’is refusals ; the deep 


* * 

“ yo've med oop yor mind, then?” Mrs. 
Smith remarks timidly ‘as the lad reappears. 

“Abs'lewtly! . + - Strike, that's wot I'm 
for. Strike! No blackleg about me.” 

“Well, mi only "ope is that yo'll never “ev to 
regret it.” 

Smith pretends not to hear. Then he straightens 
out the ballot paper and makes his cross in the space 
for “ Aye.” 

‘And the sharer of his joys and his sorrows, 
leaning over his shoulder, brushes away a teat 
and blends her mental prayer for peace with her 
husband's call for war. 


(Next week: “+A Peep at Paradise. ”) 


Children’s Mishaps. 


It has often occurred in the history of the world that. 
the public hus to make tho final decision in matters 0 
importance. That is why we ask you: Shall we do it 
now, or wait till Martin comes? 


Five safety-razors for the best lines. Mark postcards “ Comic.” (See page 504.) 


—To make a condensed first line. 


eebet ane 


ditch, stung by the emphasis of the definition. 


A Taleof a Little Henpeck- 
ing—and Other Things. 


By GEORGE BRYAN. 


Sue was “‘a terror,” to quote Mr. Middleditch’s 
own words. Some three months before she had 
come for a couple of days to see “ her dear daughter 
Hannah,” Perhaps ite noticed the unwelcome 
glint in her son-in-law’s eye when she spoke of 
extending the visit for a further day or two. Any- 


’ how, she was there still, and, to the unhappy hus- 


band, it seemed as though she was likely to be a 
permanent resident. 

During the first few weeks Alfred Middleditch, 
finding his pretty broad hints ignored, let himself 
go in choice sarcastic shafts. 

‘“‘When’s the furniture coming along, ma?” he 
asked on one occasion, and was met with the 
a rejoinder : 

“ Not until J send for it.”* 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson (that being the lady’s name), 
was a brawny, large-limbed woman with “a will of 
her own,” which will, as a matter of policy, was 
po set in direct opposition to that of her 
daughter’s husband. 

Mrs. Tyson had some very modern and decided 
views as to relative importance of the sexes, and 
these views she practised to such good effect that 
Mr. Middleditch soon found himself dethroned 
as master of the house—a mere cipher; a wage- 
earner and lackey. 

In these distressing circumstances he confided 
the story of his trials and humiliations to his friend 
Tom Dunner. That gentleman responded with 
a half-pitying, half-contemptuous smile. 

“A man what let’s a woman sit on his chest 
ain’t a man!” exclaimed Mr. Dunner. 

“ Well, what would you do ?”’ asked Mr. Middle- 


“Do! Me! Why, my wife’s ma comes round 
to help with the oe or minds the kids when 
Betty an’ me goes to the Empire!” 

‘* She’s one o’ the good-natured sort,” suggested 
Mr. Middleditch. ‘‘ What if she was like mine ?” 

“I'd ‘out’ her; blow me, it’d be a pleasure to 
do a month for the privilege. I'd ask her quiet an’ 
civil-like at first to take her body off the premises ; 
if she point-blank refused I'd catch hold of her an’ 
drop her somewhere.” 

“My ma-in-law,”’ said Mr. Middleditch quietly, 
‘is about five foot eleven ; she is as broad as she’s 
long, an’ weighs somewhere about fifteen stone. 
She could pick me an’ you up like—like two loaves 
o’ bread, Tommy.” 

Mr. Dunner scratched his head perplexedly. 

“I’m surprised at you marrying into such a 
family—meaning no disrespect to the missus, 0° 
course. You can’t use a gun, can you?” 

oo é gun i. - 

“1 was thinki might pretend to go stark, 
cavise wad” ing you might p go 

“‘Ho-ho! She’d have me put in Colney Hatch. 

Nothing’d please her better if it wasn’t that the 
wages would stop coming in.” 
_. "Look here,” said Mr. Dunner, “I’ve got an 
idea. Supposing someono else does the trick for 
you—scares her out of her life so that she never 
wants to set foot in your place again ?” 

“That's about it,” replied Mr. Middleditch; 
“but he'll have to be about twelve-foot high an’ 
used to managing menageries.” 

“He won't,” retor Mr. Dunner, “he'll just 
be an ordinary desperate burglar with a revolver— 
a casual acquaintance o’ mine; Ted Climes by 
name. 

A smile lighted up Mr. Middleditch’s face. 

“Tl tell you what,” he chuckled, ‘“ he’s got my 
full permission to ransack all ma-in-law’s belongings, 
and keep whatever's worth carrying.” 

“It’s as good as done. I'll give Ted Climes the 
tip, an’ we'll arrange time an’ date later,” said Mr. 
Dunner. “ Ted’ll jump at a nice soft job like that. 
I suppose you wouldn’t mind giving Ted half a quid 
as a sort o’ deposit—just to show it’s all fair an’ 
square like. I'll give it to ’im when I mention it 
to ’im to-night. There’s no need for you to be 
dragged into it. You don’t want to meet Ted. 
oe arrange everything for you for nothing—as a 
p i - 


“Mary had a little lamb, whose fleece was white as enow.” 


bry? he ORO serene FF 


ditch. “I ‘can safely say the burglar’s no pal 
o’ mine, can’t 1?” 


“It’s very good o” you, Tom,” said Mr. Middle- 


“That's my idea,’ chuckled Mr. Dunner. 


“You're not forgetting about the half-quid, are 


ou?” 
“Oh, o’ course! Here y’are.” 
td * * ® s 


Mr. Middleditch was informed that evening by 


his friend Mr. Dunner that all had been satisfactorily 
settled with his friend, the cracksman; and Ted 
Climes, having worked off outstanding engagements, 
was ready to burgle Mrs. Tyson’s room on the 
next night or the small hours following. 


“He asked me,” said Mr. Dunner, “ whether the 
entleman employing him could spring another five 

b down. I told him I'd see what you said.” 

“ He'll have all he takes,” grumbled Mr. Middle- 


ditch. ‘The old girl’s got some decent jewellery— 
gold watch, necklet, rings, an’ such-like.”” 


“Ted Climes wants to do the job properly,” 
explained Mr. Dunner. “ You wouldn’t like him 


to without the revolver, would you? We 
don’t want any gore spilt; an’ if he bashed her one 


with his jemmy in the heat o’ the moment it might 
be awkward.” 
‘We'll have none o’ that,” retorted Mr. Middle- 


ditch. ‘I don’t want the bedroom rug spoiled. 


Why can’t he take the revolver?” 
“Look here, he’s pawned it. I wouldn’t spoil 
i for the sake oft five bob if I was you.” 
e money was produced and handed over, and 
Mr. Dunner promised to send it at once to his 
friend the burglar for the redemption of his trusty 


a) al 

“Mind you,” said Mr. Middleditch finally, 
“not another halfpenny do I pay out. An’ when 
the job’s done I know nothing about it, an’ I 
don’t want to ever see Ted Climes or hear what he’s 
got, or anything.” 

“Trust me an’ Ted,” whispered Mr. Dunner with 
a knowing wink. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Middleditch came home from work on the 
followi evening looking very serious and 
thoughtful. 

“Sad thing! We never know whose turn it’s 

ing to be next, do we, ma ?”’ he remarked with a 

eavy sigh as he sat down to his tea. 

‘“« What's the trouble now ?”’ asked Mrs. Tyson. 
“There's nothing the matter with you, bar 
sluggishness.” 

“T know there ain’t ; it’s ono of our chaps at the 
works, Got ¢aught in some machinery this 
afte-noon.” 

** Carelessness, I s’pose !’’ retorted Mrs. Tyson. 

“Dunno. He’s booked ; not expected to live the 
age Keeps calling for me. Our governor says 
I'd better go as soon as I'd had my tea and sit up 
with him.’ 

“Your governor has no claim over you in your 
own time,” emphaticaliy declared the old lady. 

“He—he wants me to do it as overtime,” 
ventured Mr. Middleditch. 

“That makes all the difference. Hannah, you 
can have that new hat we were looking at this 
afternoon. Alf’s overtime money will just come 
in handy.” 

Mr. Middleditch went off to see the imaginary 
patient, puzzling out the problem of a “ time and 
a-quarter ” for eight hours at sevenpence-halfpenny 
an hour. 

‘Six an’ threepence to fork out!” he groaned. 
“This is coming a bit more expensive than I 
bargained for.” 

To pass away the time he called on his friend 
Dunner and stayed until midnight, when, receiving 
the delicate hint that Mr. Dunner “ didn’t know 
*owever he was going to wake up at six in the 
morning,” he took his departure and roamed the 
streets until daybreak. 

He was cold, nary and miserable when he let 
himself in eventually, but he smiled hopefully when 
he found his mother-in-law sitting up waiting for him. 

** Pore old Bill,’ he mitered, “T saw the last 


** Alfred,” broke in Mrs. Tyson with an imperious 
gesture, ‘‘something serious has happened while 
you were out.” 

_“‘Something’s happened ?” queried Mr. Middle- 
ditch, gazing at her with an assumption of bewilder- 
ment. ‘‘Nothing—nothing the matter with 
Hannah ?”” 

‘No, burglars, Alfred. They would come the 
night Pi were out.” 

“Watched me going, I dare say,’ suggested 


Mr. Middleditch. “ Were there many of em?” 


. 
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New, witiy, and original ending wanted. 


WEEK ENDING 
Feo. 16, 1911. 


“One is quite enough, thank you; especially a 
great murderous ruffian with a revolver.” 

“Revolver ?’’ echoed the attentive auditor. 
“ You—you saw him ?”’ 

“Saw him! Yes, it’s a wonder I'm alive io 
tell you. I disturbed him, and he covered rm: 
with his weapon and threatened to blow my brains 
out if I moved a muscle.” - 

“Did—did he escape?” 
Middleditch. 

“Of course he did. What could I do but i+ 
him take what he’d got? Better that than have 
your brains blown out.” 

“Certainly ; did he take much ?” 

“Quite enough. There was your watch and 
chain——” 

“My what?” cried out Mr. Middleditch in 
sudden alarm. 

“Your new suit of clothes, shirts, boots—in fact 
he’s cleared you out.” 

“And what have you lost?” gasped Mr. 
Middleditch. 

“Me? Nothing. You see, I disturbed him—and, 
besides, he woatiutt think an old vais | like me 
had anything worth taking. He was loaded up 
with your things—walked out backwards with ‘em 
in one hand while the other pointed the revolver 
at me. I was never so scared in all my life— 
an’ Hannah sleeping like a top upstairs, too.” 

* * * * * 


Mr. Middleditch made an early morning call 
on his friend Mr. Dunner. Mrs. Dunner opened 
the door to him and surprised him with the 
information that her husband was ill in bed. 

“Tl trot up an’ see him,” said Mr. Middleditch. 

“ Hello, what have you been doing to yourself ?” 
he asked when he got into the room and dis- 
covered his friend scowling and fuming in bed. 

“Tm ill; what do you think I’m here for— 
fun?” 

“TI don’t want to disturb you,” said Mr. Middle- 
ditch soothingly, “but I want you to do me a 
favour. I want Mr. Ted Climes’ address.” 

“You said you never wanted to set eyes on’im.” 

“I do now, very particular. I want to ask him 
something about that there burglary.” 

“ You—can’t—see ’im,” retorted Mr. Dunner— 
“ there!” 

“Why not?” 

‘Because there ain’t no such person,” replied 
his friend slowly. 

** Ain’t no such—— Who broke into my house 
last i aes ” demanded Mr. Middleditch. 

“You?” roaredtheother. “Oh! You did, did 

ou? Then, Mr. Tommy, I'll just trouble you 
‘or my watch and chain, my clothes, my boots, 
my—— 

“What the dooce are yer raving about ?”* 

“T’ll rave you in a minute if Idon’t get’em quick. 
Oh, an’ my money ; I want fifteen bob off of you!” 

“ Treckon I earnt it,” groaned the man in the bed. 

: P’raps you earned my suit o’ clothes an’ 


inquired = Mr. 


my—— 

“‘Didn’t I tell you I know nothing about ’em ? 
I never took a ha’porth, didn’t get the chance.” 

“Then what did you do?” asked Mr. Middle- 
ditch despairingly. 

“I broke in all right,” replied Mr. Dunner 
ironically, ‘an’ I got to the top o’ the stairs, an’ 
then—then your ma-in-law came out.”* 

“ Well?’ 

“T pointed the revolver at her an’ says ‘hands up’! 
The next thing I remember was something sudden 
happening. It must have been the poker. When 
I came to I was at the bottom o’ the stairs with my 
head between my legs. She was standing over 
me an’—an’ she was master o’ the situation, there's 
no denying it. She asked me if I wanted any 
more, so in the end I had to—to—confess.” 

“You did, you—you Judas !”’ hissed the furious 
visitor. “* But she swears you took all my things. ’ 

“Then she’s a—well, sho’s no lady!” retorted 
Mr. Dunner. 


THE RECENT RAILWAY DISASTER 


in. the Taff Vale district, shows 
the necessity of our readers sign- 
ing the Free Insurance Coupon 
on Page iii, of Red Cover. By 
doing this they are insured 
against railway accidents from 
£1,000 downwards. 3s 
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WEEK ENDING Shall . 
Fes. 16, 1911. we do it now, or wait till Martin comes? Register your vote on page 486. 493 


plain-clothes officers were detailed to watch the 

various exits in the grounds outside. 
_ The officers told off for the dangerous part of the 
job were Chief-Inspector Arrow (afterwards 
appointed Chief of the Barcelona Police), Detective- 
Inspector Sweeny, and Sergeant-Inspector (after- 
wards Inspector) Badcock. 

These were’ experienced men, and they laid their 
plans well. One went up to the door, disguised 
as a tradesman’s assistant, and knocked. The 
other two were in hiding in the shrubbery near by. 

At the knock the door was opened ever 80 little, 
and before it could be closed again the three 
detectives were inside. Instantly a shrill whistle 
was sounded from within, and when the house was 
searched the Anarchist millionaire was apparently 
nowhere within it. 

There were plenty of servants about, of both 
sexes, but they one and all professed to know 
nothing. The detectives searched high and low for 
nearly two hours, but their search was in vain. 
Yet that the wanted man was somewhere within 
the building was certain. Every exit was being 
watched by their colleagues outside, and these had 
made no sign. 

BEARDING THE LION IN HIS DEN. 

At length, just when they were on the verge of 
despair, a secret panel was discovered, and this, 
on being forced pea revealed a passage just 
broad enough to admit one man. It was pitch 
dark within, but out of the darkness came the 
sound of suppressed breathing. 

Here, then, was their quarry. But which one 
of the three detectives was going to risk almost 
certain death by bearding him in his den now he 
was at bay ? 

The question in reality admitted but of one 
answer. It is an unwritten law of Scotland Yard 
that the post of danger shall be given to the junior, 
for that way lies promotion, and promotion is, of 
course, the most ardently to be desired thing 
amongst all branches of the Police service. 

So to Sergeant-Inspector Badcock was assigned 
the duty of entering the secret passage 60 luckily 
discovered, and dragging thence into the li ht of 
day the worse than wild beast that lurked within. 

Quietly, without the least trace of bravado, he 
accepted the mission. Stepping from the room 
into the cavern-like passage—being a tall man he 
was compelled to adopt a stooping posture—he 
called to the wanted man, telling him that he was a 
eg officer, that the game was up, and that he 

ad better surrender himself quietly. 


THE FIGHT FOR LIFE. 

No verbal answer was returned, but out of the 
darkness came the sharp click of a revolver being 
cocked, Badcock felt that life or death was a 
matter of moments only, and bounded swift! 
forward, still keri bent nearly double, both 
because the height of the passage did not admit 
of a perfectly erect posture being maintained, and 
also because by so doing he stood a better chance 
of not being shot if his assailant aimed high, as 
men firing when eyed excited usually do. 

The passage ended in a door, and Badcock could 
hear his man fumbling at the handle inside. But he 
could not get out that way, for it had been locked 
from the outside by Inspector Arrow’s orders prior 
to the raid. 

Realising this, the hunted man faced about, 
pointed his revolver at his pursuer, and tried to pull 
the trigger. But Badcock gripped his wrist with 
fingers of steel, and the wegpon dropped with a clang 
on the stone floor. 

It was a pitful figure of man that was dragged 
out into the light of day a few seconds later. His 
face was livid, his features wero working 
convulsively. 

“Water!” he gasped. ‘“‘Give me water!” 

A servant ran and fetched some, but the glass 
slipped from his nerveless fingers, his jaw dropped, 
and a moment later he fell dying to the ground. 

A coroner’s jury said it was apoplexy. But 
was it ? ; 

The Anarchist millionaire, who was also. it 
must be remembered, a doctor, and a skilful 
chemist, had long had in his possession a gold signet 
ring in which was hidden a powerful poison. 

When he was arrested this ring was on his 
hand, but the secret receptacle behind the seal 
which had contained the poison was empty. 

Anyway, he was dead, and the world was well 


rid of him. 


He Lived by Crime, was Always Armed, and 
Swore Never to be Taken Alive. 


ScoTLAND YARD differs on many subjects amongst 
itself, but it is agreed upon one point, and that is 
that the most dangerous, slippery, and remarkable 
“crook” it ever had to deal with was George 
Ferdinand Springmulh von Weissenfeld. 
They nicknamed him the Anarchist millionaire, 
partly because he devoted a considerable propor- 
tion of the money he acquired by a life of crime 
to furthering the Anarchist cause, and also because 
many of his chosen associates, both men and 
women, were revolutionary Anarchists of a 
ronounced type. ° 
He came of a good family, and was exceedingly 
well educated, having graduated with high honours 
in science, medicine, and literature at one of the 
principal German universities. But he was a born 
criminal, and a dangerous one; & throw-back to 
the aboriginal savage. 
A little matter of forge and attempted 
murder made his native land too hot to hold 
him, and he fled to England. This was in 1880, 
and it did not take him long to blossom forth into a 
professional blackmailer and swindler of a peculiarly 
odious type. 
HE'D NEVER BE TAKEN ALIVE. 

Once he found himself in the clutches of the law, 
and received a well-merited sentence at the Old 
Bailey of twelve months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. His temper was not improved b this 
one taste of oakum-picking, and he vowed that he 
would never do another “stretch” (year’s im- 

risonment), no matter what came. After this 
he always went armed. 
His speciality about this time was bogus com- 
pany promoting, and he did remarkably well out 
of it from his point of view. From one concern 
alone he netted £60,000. Another yielded him 
£45,000 in six weeks, He opened more than one 
hundred different banking accounts in as many 
different names, and he kept an album in which he 
entered his different aliases side by side with his 
own proper signature. This bum is now 
preserved as a curiosity at Scotland Yard. 

‘As has been intimated, he swore that he would 
never be taken alive, and although as a result of his 
colossal frauds half the detectives in Europe were 
presently searching for him, it looked as if he would 
beat them all. 

His cunning was almost superhuman, and he 
took no chances, He employed a small army of 
private detectives to shadow the Scotland Yard 
detectives who were trying to shadow him. He 
rented a fine house—in an assumed name, of 
course—near Wembley Park, and spent thousands 
of pounds in constructing subterranean passages 
leading to secret exits, through which he could 
escape, if need be, when hard pr iS 

Scotland Yard heard of the existence of this 
den, and raided it, but the bird had flown. Next 

he was hgard of at another place near London, 
where he was engaged in printing and issuing vast 
numbers of books of a kind about which the less said 
the better. 

SECRET CHAMBERS AND DARK TUNNELS. 

This house also was raided, but once more the 
wanted man had disappeared. The detectives 
found, however, evidence of his many-sided 
enterprises in the shape of six of the newest and 
most expensive kind of linotype machines, together 
with many thousands of objectionable books, all 
newly-printed. These were destroyed on & 
magistrate’s order. 

The eearch for the master criminal was con- 
tiaued, and at last he was located in a large mansion 
in Cambridgeshire, known as “ Edenfield.”” This 
louse, which stood in its own grounds, had been 
chosen for its seclusion, like the one at Wembley 
Park, and, like it, too, it had been fitted with an 
elaborate system of sliding panels, secret chambers, 
and subterranean passages. 


All this was known to the Yard, and it was 5 yee 
known, too, that an armed and desperate man Had he stood his trial, there would have been 


lurked within. Consequently, it was determined to | revealed the most remarkable criminal romance 


) send three of the very best men available to enter of modern times. 
' the house and effect the actual arrest, while other Next week: ‘The Hunt that Fatled.”” 
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held his huge cudience. Question ‘ 
upon | gaa had been fired at him, 
but all to no purpose, for the speaker had a reply 
for every one. 

Then, as his h concluded, the great man 
determined to make a concession. 

‘* Ask me any question you like,” he said—‘ any 
question. A no matter what it is, I will en- 
deavour to answer it. 

“ Shall we do it now, or wait till Martin comes ?” 
roarel the audience as one man. 

But the great question that had baffled so many 
had baffled the great man also. 

——< SO 

“T SHALL miss my train!” she said petulantly. 

“Oh, no, you won't,” the dressmaker assur 
her. ‘You will soon get used to these gowns 
which haven't any.” 


Teacher; “ What. little boy can tell me what it 
is that comes in like a lion and goes out like a 
lamb ?”” 

“ Please, miss, it’s our landlord when he gets 
the back rent.” 

Oxr of the novelists, referring to his:hero, says : 
“ His countenance fell, his voice broke, his heart 
sank, his hair rose, his eyes blazed, his words 
burned, his blood froze.’’ It appears, however, 
that he was able to pull himself together and marry 
the girl in the last chapter. 


WHAT A MEMORY. 
“Spare me something’? moaned the tramp. 
‘Spare me a bite, good lady!” 
The good lady handed him a home-made cake, 
but the tramp after biting it. handed it back. 
“Take back your cake, kind lady.” he said, with 


tears in his eyes. ‘I cannot touch it. It reminds 
me of the days that are gone!” 
“Poor fellow!” cried the lady. ‘“ Does it 


remind you of the cakes your mother used to 
make ?”’ 

“No, ma’am,” sighed the tramp, wiping away 
‘another tear. ‘It reminds me of the stones I 
used to break at Portland!” 


“ Wno was it,” shouted the Suffragist leader— 
*“ who was it that did most to clevate woman ?” 

“‘ Why, the man who invented those high French 
heels,” said a voice in her audience. Then the 
meeting adjourned. 


Brown : ‘‘ What’s the idea of that piece of cord 
tied around your finger ?”” 

Jones : ‘My wife put it there to 
remind me to post a letter.” 

Brown: “And did you post 
it?” 

Jones: “No; she forgot to give it 
to me!” 


“ How fortunate it was a doctor’s 
motor-car that ran over Dowson !” 

“Yes, it’s a remarkable thing 
about Dowson; he always is lucky !’ 


’ N.B.—NO BEER. ‘ 

A FOOTBALL match had been 
arranged between the married and 
the single men of a Midland village, 
and postcards had been sent to those 
selected, worded thus: 

‘‘Dear Srr,—You are selected to 
playin the (Married) team next 
Saturday at H——.—Yours truly, 
Mr. ——, Hon. Sec., Kicker F.C. 

‘‘N.B.—Be there at 2.30 sharp.” 

One of the recipients, a cowman 
named Jiles. was rather puzzled to 
know what ‘‘N.B.” meant, and asked 
his emy Iyer. 

“Why.” said that worthy, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “ ‘ N.B.’—no beer, 
o' course.” 

“Oh, ah!” said Jiles, 
very much surprised. 

Next morning the secretary of the 
Kicker F.C. received the following 
communication : 

“ DEER Sir,—I rite these few lines 
to tell yer as ‘ow I ain't comin’ ter 

er match. ’Tain’t as I wants the 
eer, it’s the hinsult of it.—Yours 
truly, T. Jites.” 


looking 


A for the Articles snappy and bright, B for Big prizes (to wim ie all right). 


—_—_—_—o 
THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. | CQ) 
For hours the great orator had 


TROUBLE FOR TOMMY. 

Tue dog at No. 32 had become a nuisance, and 
Mr. Jinks wished to get rid of it. 

“Tommy,” he said to his little son. “I want 

ou to get rid of Tiger, if you can. I'll give you 
Lall-a-chown,” 

Tommy would have got rid of twenty Tigers for 
two-and-six, and the same day No. 32 knew Tiger 
no more. 

“That's a good lad!” murmured the delighted 
Mr. Jinks as he pressed half-a-crown into Tommy's 
hand. “It’s heavenly to think there's no beastly 
dog in the house at last! How did you do it, 

tommy ?” 

“T exchanged him for two of Bill Button’s 
puppies,” replied Tommy. 

And then the trouble started. 

“ We bachelor girls often give a yachting patty 
and never think of taking a man along.” 

“Don’t you ever get Jonesome ?”’ 

“ If we do we hug the shore.” 


“THE meanest man has been discovered.” 

“ What has he been doing ?” 

“Swindling amateur poets. Getting them to 
send ten shillings for a poetic license.” 

———o— 

“Ma, what would you do if the big vase in the 
dining-room got broken ?”’ inquired little Jimmy. 

“T should thrash whoever did it,” replied his 
mother as she reached for a cane. 

‘Then you'd better practise first,” said Tommy 
as he made for the door. ‘‘’Cos, father’s just 
broken it!” ; 


HABIT—MERELY HABIT. 

“ Frye day,” remarked the barber. 

No reply. 

“‘ Good for the crops.” 

No reply. 

“ Razor to your liking, sir?” 

Dead silence. 

“* Spray. sir?” 

More silence. 

“A little powder, sir?” 

More silence. 

“ Thank you. sir; pay at the cash desk.” 

Then the barber was silent also, for he suddenly 
remembered he was shaving himself ! 


NOT WORTH IT. 


— 


uips and, Jestlets eee 


| one bite, you'd think 


jouldn’t dream of such a thing. Keep the horse.” 


i 


Week EXDING 


WorkEER & Co., millowners, were 

certainly hard on their employees, 

Worker himself always took his 

stand by the gate in the morning to pick out tle 
unfortunates who were two minutes late. 

One morning, a little after starting-time, he saw 
a heavy-eyed man drag himself wearily through t\,c 
gate. In a second Worker was upon him. 

“Ah, Tom Jakes,” he cried, “you are thire 
minutes late. You are fined threepence. Don’ 
speak ; you know the rules! Threepence, I say: ” 

“Hold ‘ard, guv’nor!” sighed the weary one. 
“‘T ain't knocked off from yesterday yet!” 


Bronson : “U thought you owned your house.” 

Woodson : “So did I, but I had an arguniert 
with our cook last night, and I’m better informe.| 
this morning.” 


“An!” said Bragley, with a view to makin: 
Miss Wise jealous, ““1 was alone with someone 
| I admire very much.” 

“Ah!” echoed the bright girl, ‘alone, were 
you!” 

Bauldy: “Hullo, old chap! 
feeling to-day ?” 

Chater; “ Oh, I'm improving. Slowly, howev::, 
very slowly.” 

Bauldy : ** That's good ; I’m delighted to hear i:.” 


How are you 


WAR AT ALL COSTS. 
James wanted to fight the new boy next door. 
but he found him strangely peaceful. 
“Yah!” he jeered. ‘* Mother's darling, ain't 
you?” : 
“Yes,” admitted the new boy. 
“ Daren’t leave home without her ?”’ 
“ce No.” 
“Go ter bed at half-past seven, don’t yer?” 
“* Seven o'clock,’ corrected the peaceful one. 
“Tf I was to tell oe I could eat an orange at 
was a liar, wouldn’t you :” 


“Oh, I don’t know!” 
* Well. I can, milksop! So take that!” 
Biff! Boff!! Biff!!! 


“You are very foolish, Alfred! That is your 
third cigar, and you know the doctor limited you 
to one a day.” 

“Yes, dear; but I’ve consulted two otirr 
doctors, and each has allowed me one cigar a iia). 
Total—three !” ; 


Great Novelist (dictating): “The storm i:- 
creased in fury, rain fell in torrer’s 
and the gale shrieked all night like— 
like—what shall I say ?” 

Secretary (father of three): “ Lis» 
baby cutting its teeth.” 


““Warich do you prefer—life in 
the country or in the city ¢”’ 

“T'm not sure. It depends on 
whether I am in a mood to le 
attacked by a cow or a motor-car. ' 


TWICE BITTEN. 

THE eagle-eyed examiner was sure 
Jones was cheating. Twenty times 
during the last hour that individual 
had pulled out his watch and examined 
it closely. 

“Jones.” suddenly roared tle 
master, “bring your watch to me! ° 
_ Jones reluctantly handed over tl.c 
timepiece, but all the disguste'l 
examiner found was a small slip 
pasted to the dial on which was 
written : ‘‘ Fooled ! 

Jones was allowed to resume hi- 
work, but he still referred to 1s 
watch so frequently that th: 
examiner again grew suspicious. Su'l- 
denly an idea struck him. 

** Jones,” he shouted, “I'll sce 
your watch again, please!” 

With eager hands the examin” 
seized the watch, but this time |" 
devoted his attention to the back ©! 
the case. Sure enough there was 
scrap of paper inside. He oper! 


| Cabby (to street loafer, who has been h j , A 
nearoapis fags Siren Nets Pez engenyeestlat "| bovetheimseription: * Fooled agnin: 
Cabby: "What! Sixpence! I shouldnt dream of such od Fees cilawek to paki 


Then Jones was allowed to work in 
peace. 


This applies to P.W. | 
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More Light on Touts who Sell You Goods 
that Don’t Exist. 


“Some men can swindle some men some of tho 
time. Some men can swindle some men all the 
time, But no man can swindle all men all the time.” 
So runs an old saying. And the up-to-date 
«watcher ’—the man who sells you goods that do 
not exist—bases his calculations on this maxim— 
the false-weight swindler in particular. 

The man who resorts to the time-honoured dodge 
of attaching a string to one end of the scale, which 
passes through a hole in the counter, and is ready 
to be pulled gently by the operator, is an amateur. 
So also is tho man who uses weights that are below 
the legal standard. Both are at the mercy of the 
first detective who approaches his shop or stall. 

The latest method is really clever. Competition 
and detectives have evolved a higher t; of 
swindler who works equally skilfully with hands 
and brain. 

The weights that he has on his counter or barrow 
are duly passed by the authorities. The weights 
that he actually uses are kept in his pocket. 

You will notice that he is a cheerful fellow. As 
ho takes your order for a couple of pounds of so- 
and-so, he will whistle a bar of a popular song, and 
do a little flourish with the weights. 


Some 


false weights for the real. 
LAUGHED AT FOR YOUR PAINS. 


the change as you do 
of the expert conjurer 


eye by & 
movements 
ordinary man or woman. 
If you discover 
goods at home, and come back to com 
atrai; 


that you will merely succeed in covering yourse 
with ridicule. Moreover, he even gots & 


charge is refused by the police themselves. 


weights. 

You see, there is a lar 
others who have certainly 
the swindler specialises. 
As long as 


avoid playin, 
person ; and ie 
weights too much 
will find him out. 
WATCH FOR THE BELL MAN. 


in the pound. 


the greengrocer know bettor. 
a small profit is made on a large turnover. 


Thus the swindler makes 
much profit as the honest dealer. 

But the wiles of the weight-rigger aro 
compared with the cunning of the electric 
“ swatcher.”” 


door in working garb. In one hand he carrics 
tool bag, in the other an electric bell. 

He tells you that 
over ho has been allowed to keep it. 
sixnence, he will put it up free of cost. 


of us would grudge sixpence. 


Poeeave sree ggaearert® 


It is during this flourish that he substitutes the 


You stand about as much chance of detecting 
of following the movements 
at the music-hall from whom 
tho swindler has learned the trick of deceiving the 
series of carefully thought-out “ feint ” 
that simply cannot fail to confuse the 


the swindle by weighing your 
lain, or go 
ht to the police, the swindler will assume an 
air of injured innocence and hand the true weights 
to the police with full confidence in the knowledge 


advertisement out of your little rumpus—for the 


The overwhelming advantage of their method 
lies in this—that when a man onters the shop whom 
he suspects to be an official or the spy of an official, 
all the swiadler has to do is to put on the ordinary 


e class of housewives and 
nothing to do with the 
Government, and it is on this ‘* safo” class that 


e does not let his greed run away 
with him he takes practically no risk. He must 
the trick on any smart-looking 
must be careful not to fake his 
or the housewives themselves 


The usual percentage taken by the more pros- 
perous weight-swindler is 25 per cent., or four ounces 


You may, perhaps, think that the extra profit 
that can be made in this way is not worth the 


trouble of the special training. But the grocer and 
In these trades 


The 
average margin is generally less than 10 per cent. 
nearly three times as 


as nothing 
bell 


A respectable-looking electrician appears at your 


ho has just been doing a job 
“over the way,” and that as there was one bell 


It is no use 
to him, so if you care to give a trifle for it, say 
Now an electric bell is a convenience for which few 


You agree, and he gets to work. After a minute 


I want you to continue this rhyme 


qT 


Special Article for 


or 80, he asks if vou have any screws. If you have 
none, he fumbles in his bag and soon finds that, after 
all, he has what he requires. 

A moment later comes a request for wire, for 
nails, for glue, for anything, in short, which a fairly 
ingenious brain can possibly contrive to pretend 
to make use of in fixing up an electric bell. 

If ,you happen to possess any of thése articles 
all feetoter ae puetully examine them and 
hen inform you that they are not of the ri i 
or find som other fault. ‘ imal 
When the bell is finally fixed you are presented 
with a lengthy bill of “extras,” includin such 
items as ‘ornamental bell-push,” “‘ dry-cell 
battery,” in addition to the extras already men- 
tioned. The amount totals considerably nearer a 

sovereign than sixpence. 
TAKES OUT A SUMMONS. 

You may refuse to pay. Perhaps you offer a 
compromise. This is generally accepted, as the 
total cost is not more than a couple of shillings at 
the outside. 

_ But if you flatly decline to pay more than 
sixpence, the “swatcher”’ will wrangle loudly on 
the doorstep so that your neighbours may hear what 
he contrives to point out as your meanness and 
dishonesty. 

These tactics generally succeed. If they fail, 
however, the swatcher will depart, and on the next 
day you will receive a printed slip under some 
such pompous heading as ‘The So-and-So 
Debt Collecting Agency,” informing you that 
unless “their client” receives immediate settle- 
ment proceedings will be taken. 

The ‘agency’ is, of course, the swatcher 
himself. 

The ‘“swatcher” is nothing if not systematic. 
In many cases he will actually go to the extent of 
poking out a County Court summons, secure in the 
knowledge that few respectable householders 
would care to go into court and solemnly declare 
that they expected to get an electric bell installed 
in full working order for sixpence. 

The ‘“ swatcher ” backs human nature every time 
and all the time—and he generally backs a winner. 


DONE BROWN. 
“ Brown.” said his employer, “‘ you may take 
a month off.” 


“Thank you, sir—oh, thank you! ” cried the 
delighted Brown. “ I know I’ve worked hard, sir, 
and I’m glad you've noticed it.” 

‘“ Brown! What do you mean? Are you 


mad?” 
“ Didn't you say I could take a month off, sir?” 
“ Yes, that’s what I did say. To-day is the first 
of the month and last month’s calendar is still on 
your desk. Take last month off my boy, take last 


month off!” 


TO “CINEMA” THE CORONATION. 

Movine pictures in colours of the forthcoming 
Coronation processions and festivities are to be 
taken. This was impossible when King Edward 
was crowned, ‘for cinematography in colours had 
not then been invented. 

It is possible even that the actual ceremony of 
the Coronation inside Westminster Abbey will be 
reproduced in the same manner if the difficulties in 
the way of light can be overcome. 

Another modern invention that: will probably be 
called into use in connection with the ceremony is 
the gramophone. Experiments are now being con- 
ducted in private by the King with different types 
of talking-machines, and if these are satisfactory 
a “record” of His Majesty’s Coronation address 
will be taken, and reproductions of it sent to all 
colonial Parliaments and municipal bodies through- 
out the Empire. 

In this way millions of his subjects will be able 
to listen to King George's actual words with their 
own ears, while gazing with their own eyes upon 
the historical and impressive ceremony, reproduced 
in all its gorgeousness of colouring and wealth of 
detail. and instinct, too, with life and movement. 

Yet another marvel of modern science. wireless 
telegraphy. will be used to convey the news of the 
great. event of the year to such ships as are fitted 
with the necessary apparatus. This. again, was out 
of the question at King Edward’s Coronation, for 
although Marconi had even then shown us some- 
thing of its immense possibilities, wireless telegraphy 
was still in its infancy, and not a single ocean- 
going steamer had an installation on board. 


a 


up to the tenth le’ 


_Housewives. 


control. By taking a thorough course of Doan’s 


-= of the alphabet, making five rhymed couplets. 


Mr. Osborne, Ivy Cottage, Privet Road, 
Winton, Bournemouth, who says :— 


8 YEARS LATER :—“‘I have never had the 
least sign of the kidney trouble since Doan's pills 
cured me.” 

Doan’s Backache Kiduey Pills are good for all 
who suffer from backache, pains or dull ache in 
the loins or sides, gravel, rheumutic pains, lum- 
bago, dropsy, and uric acid poisoning. 

Js, 9d. a box, 6 boxes 13s. 9d.; of all dealers. 


The Most Delicious 
Sweetmeats 
on the Market. 


Milk Chocolate 


AND 


Milk Hazelnut. 


“PLASMON 


is the essential food I have so long 
wished for and | would never _be 
without it.’—EUGEN SANDOW. 
—— 


Sold everywhere tu packets, 9d.,1 /-4, 2/6. 


PLASMON Ltd., Farringdon Street, LONDON, 
= 
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THIS IS THE SERIAL TO READ. 


Driven fron Home | 


PROLOGUE. 

John Hume, a young curate of a London East-end 
parish, falls in love with Betty Chalmers, the winsome 
governess at the rectory, and they are married. Seren 
years pass. ‘T'he clergyman ts now vicar at the country 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
little girl, Mimi. It ts the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and six-year-old Mimi's birthday, and wpstairs 
a merry gathering of the child's playmates are 
romping. 

John Hume is called out to visit an invalid parishioner, 
and during his absence a disreputable woman calls at 
the. Vicarage and sees the vicar’s wife. 

Betly Hume goes white to the lips. This woman, 
Mrs. Mowle, knows the terrible secret that has always 
haunted her, for previous to her marriage she had borne 
achild, and Mrs. Mowle, midwife, had nursed i during 
tts brief existence and seen it carried to the grave. 

“ What do you want ?” Belty falters. 

Mrs, Mowle demands ten pounds as the price of her 
temporary silence, and whilst the terrified woman hurries 
away to get the money the midwife rifles the safe. 

Lite Mims, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps from 
her cot. She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, 
ordering a black-bonneted woman from the house, and 
her mother shaken by sobs. ‘* Daddy,” she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume points 
to the door and his wife. “Go!” he commands. 


THE STORY IN A NUTSHELL. 

THIRTEEN years have since that terrible 
night at the Vicarage. Mimi Humo is engaged to 
David Inglis, a journalist. David was one of the 
party thirteen years back ; he was Mimi’s idol even in 
those days. 

After obtaining the vicar’s consent to accept him 
as a son-in-law, David returns to his flat at 133 
Bewlay Street, N.W. 

One night as he goes out to post off a story, Phoebe, 
the woman who threw him over to marry 
old Durward Kenyon for money, comes to his flat. 
the tries to confide in David the story of her marriage 
failure, but David will not listen. He tells her of bis 
engagement to Mimi and takes her to a cab. 

adame Frayle and Rupert Lang witness this little 
ecene from the flat opposite. ealth and flash 
clothes have altered the blackmailing Mrs. Mowle 
of old into Madame Frayle, beauty specialist. Lang 
is one of her clients. He is scheming to marry Mimi 
Hume for money which he knows is to come to her. 

When David returns, Lang and Madame Frayle see that 
he bears in his arms the unconscious form of Mimi’s 
mother. Tragedy, want, and misery are written on 
the once beautiful features. David has found her in 
the area of an cmpty house; also a_bloodstained 
handkerchief, and a key labelled ‘40 Bewlay Street,” 
which he slips into a pocket. Just previous to this, 
P.C, Jarvis has discovered the dead body of Phabe's 
husban:!, stabbed with a pair of scissors, in40 Bewlay 
Street, and, seeing a light in David’s flat, has called 
with Sergeant Tibbutts to make inquiries. 

David waits until Betty has escaped by a back 
entrance before he opens the door. A spot of blood 
is on his shirt-front, and the handkerchief and key 


which he pocketed lead to his arrest. 
Gideon . Rupert’s father, and solicitor to the 
Kenyons, breaks the news to Phaabe. She plans to 


regain David's love and to punish Mimi. 

At the inquest her evidence falls like a bombshell. 
She swears that David was with her in his flat, on the 
night of the murder, until after midnight. 

he day following the crime Gideon Lang calls on 
Mark Crushington, of the great London emporium, 
about one of his workpeople—Mrs. Clinton—otherwise 
bel Hume. Lang trica to extract her address, but 
ai 


That same night John Hume, who has come up 
from Hallard’s Cross with Mimi for the inquest, sees 
his wife—the first time for thirteen ycars. 

Dressed in rags, Betty eludes her husband, but she 
cannot shake off Louis Death, Crushington’s secretary 
andspy. Louis Death follows her into an empty house, 
to find her bending over a young fellow who is bleeding 
to death. The man, Stevo Darrack, is Betty’s son, 
whom she thought had died as a baby. Now ho is 
wanted by the police. Louis Death promises to save 
his life and keep Betty’s secret. 

Mimi Hume is overwhelmed with grief after the 
inquest. She disobeys the vicars orders that she is 
never to sce David again, and goes to his flat. 

There she falls into the clutches of Madame Frayle. 
The blackmailer threatens to tell how David is 
soreening some woman unless Mimi sends her thirty 
pounds. Mimi promises. 

To obtain some of the moncy she takes two fivo- 
pound notes from her father’s safe, and after mid- 
night steals {rom the house to post them. 


Make a new begicning if you like. 
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P; Thatcher’s Farm, a little place near the 
ie twists her ankle. Rupert Lang is spending 
a holiday at the farm. He hears a cry, and goes to 
Mimi's aid. She faints, and when she recovers she 
is in Lang's sitting-room. He has removed her shoe 
and stocking and wishes to bathe her ankle. Finally, 
he begs for a kiss, and Mimi rouses the household. 
Her scream also awakens Zacky, a drunken ne’er-do- 
well, who is sleeping in an outhouse. . 
Zacky hates John Hume like poison, and he hurries 
off to tell him that he bas just seen Mimi in Lang's 
arms. Hume dresses and runs to the farm. . 
Mimi is in the landlady’s bed, but Rupert meets him 
with a plausible tale, posing as a hero. He offers to 
marry Mimi if any scandal gets about. 

The vicar has Mimi en home and sends for 
Anne Fossall, his cousin, to come and act as her 
companion. His cousin sends Peggy, a bright, re- 
sourceful young lady, as a substitute. 

When David reaches his flat after his release he finds 
a letter supposed to be from Mimi, telling him that she 
never wishes to see him again. Heartbroken, David 
goes to thank the scheming Phebe for her noble self- 
sacrifice, and, believing that Mimi no longer loves him, 
offers to marry her. ; 
The letter is really a forgery put in the envelope in 
place of another by Madame Frayle, acting as Lang's 
agent. Madame Frayle has stolen the genuine letter 
from Mrs. Wex, David’s landlady. And at that moment 
the blackmailer is on her way to her grocer's to cash 
one of Mimi's notes. Rupert Lang has posted the 
letter. The note is a counterfeit. 
While Madame Frayle is out, P.C. Jarvis calls on 
Mrs. Wex. He sees the remains of the forged letter 
to David, and ,suspects the blackmailer of foul 
ay. 
Yn another part of London Betty Hume and her 
criminal son, Steve Darrack, still helped by Louis 
Death, are preparing to leave their sanctuary, the 
top floor of a little lock-up shop, to board a vessel 
bound for a foreign land. Steve has to bolt for his 
liberty and finally he is arrested. 

At Hallard’s Cross, when the vicar finds that his 
notes have been stolen from the safe, he accuses Zacky. 

To save Zacky, Mimi confesses that she is the 
culprit. John Hume’s manhood deserts him. He 
tells her never to darken his doors again. 

Helped by Zacky, Mimi reaches London. Here 
her pocket is picked, and Rupert again comes to 
her aid. He takes her to his rooms, and leaves her 
in the care of his landlady while he goes out. 
A few minutes later David calls to see Rupert on 
business connected with Phebe. To escape from 
him, Mimi slips into a dressing-room. On entcring, 
David picks up one of her handkerchiefs, and, when 
Rupert returns, the two men have a violent quarrel 
which ends by Lang knocking David down. 

David is sure that Mimi is in the dressing-room, 
but to save another scene, he leaves, assuring Lang 
that they will fight it out later on. Finally, a maten 
is arranged between them. 

When he has gone, Rupert tells Mimi that Inglis is 
trying to implicate her mother in the Bewlay Street 
murder. He promises to protect both the women, 
and Mimi consents to marry him. ‘ 
After midnight, Peggy Fossall rouses Lang 
from his bed. He lies to her that Mimi is not 
in the house; but Peggy knows otherwise. She 
threatens to wake the household unless Rupert 
dresses and goes to tell the vicar that Mimi is safe. 

Rupert is forced to go. He brings the vicar back 
with him, and then Peggy denounces Rupert as a black- 
guard and a cad. @ 

At the same time that this scene is taking place, 
Inglis leaves his lodgings, in response to a wire from 
nel ai of the Evgnine, Fiasu, to go to Crickle- 
wood. 

A baby’s remains have been discovered in the 
garden of 43 Yew Tree Grove—the old address of 
Mrs. Mowle, midwife. 

David watches the police, from a neighbouring 
house, digging up the k garden. P.C. Jarvis is 
there. Jarvis finds a cigarettecase. It is initialled: 
“From Zacky,” and monogrammed: “ M. K.” 

The following day Jarvis goes, by chance, to the 
lock-up shop just left by Betty, Steve, and Death, 
and takes some lodgings for his sweetheart Maisie, 
who is working at Crushington’s. 

In going over the rooms he makes another 
discovery. This time it is a hairpin, similar to one 
found in David’s rooms on the night of the murder. 

The following day Maisie learns from her new 
landlady that Louis Death, under an assumed name, 
was one of her three lodgers; and at work a girl 
warns her about Mark Crushington and his kisses, 


(You Can Now Read On.) 


But make as much sense as 


Serco oeeeotn canteen dete erco ne tdetetontetnt 
$ CHAPTER FORTY-SIX (continued), = 


; Cruel Crushington's Latest. 5 
Seceeeetntetectetpeeadetetetetoroeeertetodededoteentotetetntgetes 


Tae girl, who had reddish hair, and impish eye:, 
shrugged her shoulders and winked wickedly at 


Maisie. 


ve some sort 
We only live once in this world, 
Look at—well, I won’t mention names. But woe 
started together, and she’s bossing a department now ; 
and poor little me 2? You sec, when I was carpeted ho 
didn’t want to kiss me—and 60 I’ve got no 
Pee ai hrugged her should d 

in she s er shoulders and winke: 
wickedly but in reality shrug and wink covered a 
kind of despair. ‘Half the girls who go wrong in 
our station of life don’t do so because thev’re wicke:|, 
exactly. They're just sick to death of it ail, and fancy 
that’s the road to a good old time!” 

There was indeed a large amount of tragic truth in 
the red-haired girl's words. She winked again, 
It literally was the other eye. 

“Give me a short life and a merry one. I’m trving 
to pick up a best boy. I don’t care if he’s ugly, dull — 
so long as he’s enough money to give me a good old 
time and can make me forget for a bit! I got the sack 
from my last place—for being ‘ straight!’ ”’ 

Maisie did not gasp or hold up her hands in horror. 
She had frequently listened to such sentiments as 
these. In the tea-shop she had heard very similar 
views expressed by more than one underpaid, over. 
worked woman. 

** Good heavens ! ” she whispered back, all the bright 
optimism in her nature asserting itself. ‘* You've 
no right to talk like that. It’s just selfishness. You're 
not is only pebble on the beach. It’s our busincss 
to be merry and bright—for the sake of others. And 
thero always are others, or someone !”’ 

She was thinking of John Jarvis. The red-haired 
girl merely grimaced. Further conversation was 
impossible. Customers were beginning to crowd into 
the department. 

Having made the round of the building, Crushington 
returned to his private office, while Death transcribed 
his shorthand notes, which presently, neatly type- 
written, would be placed on Crushington’s desk. 

Crushington brooded at intervals. From the 
expression in his narrowed eyes he might have been 
contemplating an unpleasant picture, though the 

rtion of the wall at which he stared was a blank. 
Fe gave a little jerk that was almost a start as tio 
telophone-bell rang. 

“What? You, Havaslam? Something good on?” 
His eyes gleamed. ‘‘ Five weoks’ time? Between 
whom ?” 

“Mr. Lang. Mr. Rupert Lang,” came back from 
the other end of the wire, “and Mr. Inglis—Davirl 
Inglis. I'm looking after Mr. Inglis. To a finish. 
It’s & personal matter.” 

“Inglis of the Bewlay Street mystery ? * 

“That's him.” 

“But he won't stand an earthly. Lang's a top- 
notcher. I’ve seen Inglis spar at your place. He's 
only a dilettante at the game. It won't go threo 
rounds.” 

“Lay me five to one against Mr. Inglis?” replicd 
Havaslam grimly. ‘“ I'll take it.” 

Crushington how ht for a moment. 

** Who's looking after Lang ?” 

“ Silver—but "—the talephons did not disguise the 
growl in Havaslam’s voice—‘‘there’s going to be 
no dirty tricks at my place. Mr. Laurie’s refcreeing— 
that’s enough in itself as a guarantce.” 

Crushington, however, did not worry over methods 
of fighting so long as the man he backed won. But ho 
did not tell Havaslam‘that. Havaslam would have 
been rude had he done so. Crushington had, how- 
ever, a very high opinion of Havaslam’s judgment. 

“TI don’t get my money on beforo I’ve had a chance 
of seeing how both men are shaping,” he said. ‘* What 
about Jarvis?” 

The growl that reached him expressed despair on 
Havaslam’s part. 

““Tve done my best. He was meant for a fighting 
man, but he don't and won’t see it. He's not becn 
round lately.” 

The papers, since the EVENING FLasn was first in the 
field, had given much prominence to the cigarette- 
case monogrammed ‘“M.K.,” and inscribed, ‘* From 
Zacky.” but the find had been credited to the police 
collectively, and had not been associated with the 
name of the actual finder, Jarvis. 

‘* Half-a-minute, Havaslam, hold on to the line.” 

Someone had knocked. Death obeyed the command 
to enter, and without a word placed Crushington’s 
memoranda, neatly typewritten, at the latter's elbow. 

Death had put down in shorthand the laconic 
utterances as they had been jerkcd out at him by 
Crushington. Some of them had been so curt that 
no one but Crushington could have gathered meaning 


you can anyhow. 
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from them, but they were good enough for him as “H’m!” He rose from his desk 

memory-fe! 5 absent-mindedly. i Speen 
One memory-reminder—or rather a fiction cloaking “How are you getting on? Remember there's 
under a b mask the man’s unscrupulous nature always room for people on top, if they make up their 
—ran thus: . minds to climb.” 

“Costume department. Rickards, 1.30.” He came towards her. 

Fate weaves her web strangely sometimes. Crushing- “You can’t do better than take Madame Rose 
ton had yet to = that = big pals yom he | for your esl When she first came to me—she 
was prepared and eager run as & ing man — at the bottom, could hardly speak two words 
was engaged to the young woman on whom ‘3 had | of English. Now look where she o 
is cye. . * Yes, sir,” said Maisie. 

His motives were none the less terrible because He came a step closer. 

they were m ed, or because he used cunning as well “Ever been to Paris?’ The suddenness of the 
as bis tremendous power in obtaining his object. | question took her aback. 

Once he set his heart on a woman he stuck at nothing to “ No, sir.” 

win her. Afterwards? Sometimes, he remained “ Care to go?” 

fond of her for a time. | Sometimes, acquaintance "It would depend; sir, on circumstances.” 

seemed enough in itself to tire him of her. ** Madame Rose is always running across on business, 

If a cast-off favourite were wise and discreet— | buying and picking up tips. If I think a girl worth the 
from Crushington’s point of view—as Madame Rose while—from a business point of view—I help her 
had been wise—then he ges her up in his business forward all I know; give her every chance to pick 
and took an interest in her, provided always that she | upwrinkles. It pays me and it pays her. I might send 
po gufficient business qualifications. And if | you across to Paris with Madame ose.” 
another fellow came along, he, Crushington, having Maisie’s eyes sparkled. For a moment she had 
done with her—so much the better. forgotten the man’s personality, and certain repugnant, 

‘A nightmare associated with a cigarette-case dis- unmistakable feelings with which he inspired her— 
covered at Cricklewood had suddenly loomed out of | quite apart from anything told her by the red-haired 
the past, and was haunting him ; but it did not inter- girl. 
fere with his animal appetites any more than it did Paris? She had so often longed to go to Paris, the 
with his business capacity. The nightmare haunting og brightest, most sparkling city in the world ! 
him would not interfere with his lunch, and women | She loved sparkle, life, and brilliancy, and therc 
were almost as much a necessity to him as meals. was nothing unhealthful or unnatural in this side of 

His next meal would be a wing of chicken, salad, | her joyous nature. 
and a pint of champagne; his next fancy—Maisie Crushington’s face was still a mask, but his eyes had 
Rickards ! narrowed a little as they noted the sparkle in hers. 
Death slid from the room. Crushington resumed *Of course, it will depend on Madame Rose's 
at the telephone. reporton you. How you shape. But she'll be running 

“Look here, Havaslam,” he said. “ Have another | over as soon as we're through with this sale.” 
shot at Jarvis. Ill put up the money, and, when I’m Paris! Dear, loving old John! He swore by 
keen, I’m not a ni And I’m keen on the chap.” | London by way of cities, though he once told her 

Somo men indulge in the luxu of a racing-stable. | that he hoped, if he ever cesched old age—you never 
Crushi *s ambition, outside business, was to | knew—that he would like to finish up his days in 
run a first-class ting-man. the sao He hailed from the country, John, most 

“Right! But I know him. I’ve an idea his ambi- | unmistaka’ ly. But it would be nice, lovely, to see 
tion’s Scotland Yard—not a big purse. But a real, | little of the great world before ahe scttled down to 
clean, fine sportsman.” married life. 

Crushington ls curtly into the instrument. **T like my bs to have an incentive,” continued 

“Scotland Yard? Jarvis. In ® scrap teide a | Crushington. ‘‘Something to work for. It helps 
pub useful—but Scotland Yard—I don’t think.” them, and it helps me!” His strong, underhung 

“Won't be for the want of trying, anyways. He’s | mouth relaxed into a shadow of a emile. “ You'd 
atrier. I'll let you have fuller particulars about that like to go to Paris?” 
affair later.” * Yes, sir,” answered Maisie quite frankly. 

‘Right, oh!” feemington pet down the instru- She was quite able to take care of herself, though 
ment, and devoted himself to business. He was 8 | sometimes old John, only because he loved her, 
glutton for work—as well as for other things. of course—just a wee bit of an old woman, John, 

Now he — into telephone or speaking-tube ; now sometimes where she was concerned—worried a littlo 
touched a bell, and interviewed someone ; now sent 
for Death and pelted him with words to be taken 
down in shorthand, and afterwards sent him on a 
journey of espiona round the establishment. 

On the stroke of one he entered the Regent’s Street 
restaurant for his lunch. The same waiter always 
looked after him. He was worth 4 ten-pound 
Christmas-box, apart from tips. Quick waiting meant 
time saving. 

At twenty-five one, Crushington was back in his 
office. He picked up a telephone, having switched 
himself on to the costume department. 

“Rickards!” he said laconically, in his curtest, 
most businesslike tones. 

Lunch-time had lessened the sale-pressure for the 
time being. Madame Rose had received the laconic 
summons. She amiled softly as she “ trailed,” rustling 
silken music, to Maisie. Crushington had lunched in 
Regent's Street, but his assistants went without or 
snatched food as best they could at sale times. 

“Mr. Crushington requires you,” eaid Madame Rose 
softly. ‘ His private office. You know the way! 

The red-haired girl with impish eyes and a w icked 
wink happened to overhear. She winked in a manner 
that would have been a credit to “The Bad Girl of 
the Family.” : 

“Good luck!’? she whispered. “If it’s a kiss— 
shut your eyes and your mouth, and see what bh, 
will send you.” 

Maisie’s eyes flashed scorn and scornful self-con- 
fidence at the girl. She had learned to take care of 
hereelf in the hard, ugly school of life. 

Death’s offico, separated by double doors, adjoined 
the great man’s, but Death was absent, and a clerk 
bade Maisie enter, and went through a formula of 

essing a button and speaking throu ha tube. Then 

e opened the doors, and ushered in Maisie. 

Crushington sat at his big desk. For a moment he 
appeared engrossed in letters. The doors closed. 
Then, unseen by Maisie, he touched a small lever and 
the doors were bolted. After that, he looked up, and 
eyed her as if he had forgotten for the moment who 
sho was and what he wanted with her. 

Her face was a little flushed; her attitude was 
respectful, but her shapely hcad—the head that John 
Jarvis called “ bonny "—was flung back o little. 
Perhaps she was & little afraid, a little awed. 

“Why are you wearing those clothes ?” Crushing- 
ton jerked the words at her. 

“ others are not yet ready, sir!” | 


Miss Frances Bradley Storr. 


STUBBORN 
COUGHS 


Catarrh and Hard Breathing. 


Mrs. Storr, the well-known evangelist, and 
mother of Frances and Rose Bradley Storr, the 
famous girl preachers, writing from 43 Abbott 
Street, Doncaster, says:—'‘ My two girls were 
never free from a stubborn, choking cough and 
nasal catarrh, Frances bad her tonsils cut, but 
the cough got chronic, and I was frightened of 
her going into consumption. I tried everything, 
but nothing did any good until I tried Veno's 
Lightning Cough Cure. I gave her the first dose 
one afternoon, and it immediately brought up the 
phlegm, and stopped the cough, and the same 
evening she preached to a crowded congregation. 
I am sending this testimonial voluntarily, solely 
for the benefit of other suffercra.”” 


BRONCHITIS CURED AFTER 
20 YEARS’ SUFFERING. 


A REMARKABLE CASE. 


asthma, which was 
and blood-spitting. 

get worse, an cou s 
of the accumulation of plilegm in the nose and 
throat. I thought I should never be any better, 


~ momenta he wrestled with and tried to master 
French language. 
“You would, eh?” Crushington took a step 
nesrer. His tone had changed. Unconsciously he 
moistened his lips with his ee ra Madame Rose 
had described Rickards as being dainty in all respects. 
‘And indeed, from Crushington’s point of view she 
was a dainty morsel. 

* On business, sir!”’ added Maisie. 

She knew the world ; she was clean, and and 


straight. But she was pla ing with fire. She could 
She Tad detected the abanget 


i 
after one dtes 
breathe freely and naturally through the nose, and 


the blood-spitting was at once stopped, the phlegm 
did not arise, and I got so much relief that : 
know how to thank you enough for what Veno’s 
Lightning Cough Cure has done for me.” 

Writing two yeara later Mre- Chapman says :— 
“7 am still keeping in the best of health.”’ 


take care of herself. 

note in his voice and ite insinuation. But she 
kept men at arm’s length before, and she felt equal to 
doing 80 now. 

The red-haired girl had told her that Crush, might 
attempt to kiss her. Let him dare to do euch a thing, 
and she would smack his face first, and walk out of the 

lace afterwards. Her danger—greater than she 
med—was in her own self-confidence, a self- 
confidence bred not of conceit, but of fearlessness and 


ager rick 
But Maisie did want to go to Paris, as she ane to 


ES Vienna and Berl 
t of other places of which she had read. She read 
something more than business behind Crushington’s 
suggestion. If that were 80, let her take advanta 
of the opportunity. She could take care of herself. 
‘And she would do nothing of which dear old John 
could be ashamed. 

She could hold her own ; if Crushington thought her 
a weak, vain little fool that was his mistake. t him 
once presume to treat her as such, and ehe would 
bring the mistake homo to him. She was independent 


of the man and his shop and his wages. She could 
always earn her own ving, and would earn it till 
John made her his wife. If Crush. tried to be 
familiar, she'd slap his face and walk right out! 

Crushington was speaking again. : 

“ Look here,” he said. “It pays in my establish- 
ment not to talk. I may send you to Paris, I may not. 
It depends. Don’t chatter when you go back. In 
fact, keep it to yourself.” 

He looked at her, and was sorely tempted then and 


(Continued on next page.) 
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5 Lightning Cough Cure is the Safest 
and Purest Remedy for 
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there—but Crushington was an old hand with women. 
He restrained himself. This girl was straight, and 
spirited. and no little fool. The more haste, sometimes 
—as Jarvis often reflected —the less speed. This was 
true with a certain type of woman, as Crushington had 
experienced. 

ut she wanted to go to Pari: 

He chuckled behind his mask. 

Paris, the quict hotel, and Madame Rose—vwell, 
Madame Rose, complacent and playing her part 
diplomatically in the devilish game. Quite unex- 
pectedly enter Crushington. amvaene supper, 
coffee, liqueurs—— 

Apres? 

Ask Madame Rose ! 

“That's all, Miss Rickards! Morning!” 

He crossed to his desk, and worked the lever con- 
trolling the doors, but Maisie did not see his hidden 
movement. 

“Well?” whispered the red-haired girl when she 
returned, insinuation in her voice and with a fearful 
wink. “ Kiss and never tell?” 

‘Nothing of the kind!” Maisie answered hotly. 
** Also, I can take care of myself, thank you!” 

The red-haired girl, in fact, was beginning to pique 


her. 

In his office, Crushington leant back in his chair. A 
nightmare was forgotten. He had closed his small 
eyes like s man indulging in a daydream. 

But it was a hideous, most blackguardly dream 
over which he was gloating—a dream of a future event. 

d the scene was Paris ! 


Senin setentecece doa ostooecetoeecSecoesentorte condensers 
> CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN. % 
= Blackmail 3 
Sosdoeteetoatpateceetentestectvtrstentoneeesentondengecdetoatoatendengeeeteadeetetees> 

Ir was past eleven o'clock when Maisie Bg ee 
Crushington’s. The second day of the sale had been 
more strenuous than the first, and the third and last 
would be more strenuous still. Maisio was a little 
tired, @ little cross. 

The atmosphere in the department had become very 
bad towards the end of the day; the red-haired girl 
had irritated her ; Madame Rose had been nice to her 
consistently, despite the crowd and hustle, but Madame 
Rose never or very rarely became flustered ; but the 
second in command had bullied Maisie before 
customers—and the margarine at supper was rancid. 

It was characteristic of her nature, however, that 
she determined to hide her crossness and fatigue from 
John should she have the happiness to find him waltiog 
for her. She did get snappy sometimes, and she 
been snappy once to John, after a row at the tea-shop, 
and she hated herself badly afterwards. He was 
so tender, so patieat, and so big in his manner towards 
her. When she had snap up he had just taken 
it quite quietly, but she hurt badly, and she 

known it. 

Would she help him when she told him that she 
was positive that Mr. Hopo of Challis Street was Mr. 
Death of Crushington’s ? She did hope so. And he 
had been promoted from plain clothes to real detective 
work. She would kiss him and give him such a squeeze 
at the first decent opportunity. 

Should she tell him what Crushington had suggested 
about Paris? Well, oem Se fixed. It might not 
come off. And dear old John—he was clever, though 
he might not look it, but he was a bit of a dear old 
woman in his way. The idea of her going to Paris 
might worry him. No. She would sa matte about 
Paris to him yet. Nor would she tell him all the ugly 
things and insinuations the red-haired girl had 
whispered about Crush. 

They were true, probably, but they would only make 
Sohn anxious and furious. John had a temper and 
tremendous ideas on the subject of women—though 
some unkind people a say that he looked as if 
he would know more about cows—and when he was 
roused he was rather frightening. 

Maisie had been tily proud of her John when 
he came upon two well-dressed street pests who were 
following her and beer offensive remarks. But 
she had been very terrifi They both lay so still 

© thought he had 
killed them both. Jarvis had admitted afterwards 
that he'd let them have it ‘full steam,” but from his 
point of view they deserved it. 

“ John ! ” 

Her eyes sparkled. Her vital, fascinating face lit 
te all trace of weariness banished. Here he was, 
big, strong and solid; but not stolid now. His face 
beamed, and his eyes were as bright as hers. 

She had come from the entrance alone. Few people 
were zpos in the back street. 

“No spectators worth mentioning!’ said Jarvis. 

She kissed him. “ You old” darling!” she 
whispered. 

“Think we might g*t another one in—without fear 
of observation!’ whis -red Jarvis. 

And they did. Then he tucked her arm in his own 
protectingly and lovingly. 

“Heart's own!” said Jarvis. ‘Not been back 


long.” 
PWhere have you been, John? And I'm 0 proud 


—promoted. I got your letter and telegram.” 
Woman-like, she had asked him a question, but gave 
him no chance to answer it. ‘‘ Something to do with 
Bewlay Street-——” 

Jarvis nipped her arm, a quiet hint to keep her voice 
down. Shadows were funny things. e never 
knew. Sometimes they concealed human ears. 

* And I went to those rooms, and I’ve found some- 
thing out—I'm practically positive it’s so——” 

«Wvhat about eightpenn’orth of taxi-cab? More 
private,” suggested Jarvis. “Hi!” 

He helped her into the cab. 

“Tired 2?” he asked in his simple way. 

“Not a bit, but very loving! And proud!” she 
whispered. 

And Jarvis had not been human had he not for- 
gotten detective matters and taken advantage of the 
dark interior of the vehicle. * Maisie’s attractive, 
sclf-trimmed hat was awry somewhat when she mae 
to ask questions. But Jarvis never so much as elt 
the scratch inflicted on his face by one of her hat-pins. 

“Where have you been ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Plymouth.” 

“To arrest someone ?”” 

* Not got to that yet, but——” 

“What?” 

“Pretty hot on the track now.” . 

“Do you know—have you found out who did the 
murder ?” 

“Two of ’em mixed up in {t. One’s 6 woman. 
It was guesswork and speculation as to her identity 
till we went to Plymouth. We're sure of her identity 
now.” 

“You mean the woman you saw leave 40 Bewlay 
Street that night ? But there was evidence of a man 
in the building as well. I followed every word of the 
case, John. You know who she is—who they are?” 

‘* We're sure of her identity ; we can make a pret 
sure guess at him. We've got hold of the two en 
of the thread, though there's still a big tangle in 
between. Still, we're a long way for'rarder.” He 
sighed. He was very human. ‘‘There’sa bad story of 
mangled hearts mixed up with it.” 

“Tell me, John!” 

"My girl,” he answered, shaking his head. ‘I’m 
under orders. Mum’s the word—that’s orders from 
headquarters. If I’m told to go here or there, go I 
must. I’m off again first g in the morning. 
There’s work to done in London—and in the 


country. 
“But where are you going?” There was a slight 
touch of impatience in e's voice. 

But his orders on the subject of secrecy had been 
most explicit. he shook his head. The 
squeeze he gave Maisie’s hand was an apology for 
not being able to take even her into his confidence. 

“ John,” she whispered usly—jealous of his 
adherence to the letter as well as the spirit of his orders. 
“I wonder what would happen if you had to choose 
between me—and your duty.” . 

She was a woman, Maisie, and she wanted to be first. 
His big hand closed very tightly on hers. 

“My girl,” he answered simply, ‘‘ you, every time. 
But it’s not a case of choosing between you, lass, and 
duty. Duty—doing it as best I know how—is the 
surest road—far as I can see—to our marriage and 
that little home of ours that,” he laughed softly, 
“I’m always picturing and furnishing and seeing 
fea my mind's eye, so to speak—mistress of it, 

right, cheerful, more beautiful than words of mine 
can tell. And then I sometimes wonder if I’m good 
enough for you.” 

Maisie rie 

“You darling!’’ she whispered rather throatily. 
And then for some reason her thoughts were twisted 
back to Crushington’s, to her interview with the 

t man and his suggestions that he might send her 
to Paris with Madame Rose. 

But she did not mention this to John. It was not 
definitely fixed, and—he was so loving and anxious 
about her, and he did not quite understand how well 
able she was to take care of herself. 

“ Now tell us about yourself, sweetheart,” he said. 
“ How did you get on——” 

“* Never mind how I got on at Crushington’s for the 
moment,” she said quickly. ‘‘ I wonder if I’ve helped 
7. I told you I went to those rooms in Challis 

treet and saw Mrs. Nisbett. And John, I’m positive 
that the Mr. Hope who took those rooms for Mrs. 
Bethell and her son is one and the same as Mr. Death, 
a secretary.” 

“ H l ” 
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will find reliable and topical information and 
reports appearing regularly in the London 


Daily Express 
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A good pair of scales costs a lot of money. Many housewives have to do 
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Jarvis, a moment before man and lover, was the 


detective agi. 

Suinkly ie explained. Then Jarvis seemed to 
become bright and keen as a needle; his slowness of 
speech and manner were gone. He asked questions 
and received answers from Maisie—ding-dong. 

“Death at Crushington’s when you left, Maisic ? 

“IT think so.” 

“I’m leaving you now, sweetheart. You take the 
cab home.” Jarvis thrust money into her hand. 
‘“*Go on, Maisie, of course I pay!” 


He ie through the speaking-tube to the chauffcur. 

“ up ! ” 

“cc John ! ” 

‘** Mum’s the word, sweetheart! No time to explain, 
God bless you!” 


Jarvis was out of the taxi-cab. 

“I have helped him!” whispered Maisie eagerly 
as the cab rolled on. 

Then the corners of her mouth drooped a little. 
She was tired, though she had concealed all traces 
of fatigue from him. John might have mado timo 
to kiss her before he sprang from the cab. And 
he was off again on the morrow, and she did not 
know where to write to him! 

* * *., @ * ° 

The packers were still busy in the huge basement 
premises at ington’s, getting parcels ready for 
the motor-vans and the horse-vans with jingling lls, 
bearing the magic name of Crushington, that on the 
morrow would carry bargains to all parts of London ; 
but most of the men and women of counter, show- 
room and work-room had departed. 

hts, however, burning in his private office 
proclaimed the fact that Crushington was still on the 
remises. He looked up from a monstrous ledger as 
Beath entered, and silently placed typewritten matter 
beside him. 
‘That'll do for to-night,” said Crushington. ‘ You 
t ! ” 


It was a near thing, but luck was against Jarvis on 
this night. Death Fea quitted the premises before 
Jarvis reached them. And Jarvis was under orders 
to quit London early next morning. He was not his 
on Groaingtan ‘heb over ie Tadpor agin. ‘3 

i n over r - No petty 
cash pre. ‘Defore him, but big figures dealing with 
profit and loss—and the profit account of the balance- 
sheet brought a gleam of triumph to his eyes. But 
presently closed them. The animalism in the 
man was hungry for another meal. He was antici- 
pasting a ecene in Paris. 

She was straight, and pure, and no fool, Rickards ; 
but he had plumbed her weak spot. She wanted to 

to Paris. Some women wanted jewels, others hard 
cash ; but all had their weak spot. 

Crushington opened his eyes. A copy of the 
EvEnine H distracted attention from the 
ledger. He had already mastered ita contents— 
at least, that portion dealing with the Cricklewood 


Systane 

he inquest had been opened, but it had been 
adjourned for a fortnight. The coroner had pointed 
out that the case presented extraordinary difficulties, 
and the adjournment had been made at the request 
of the police, only formal evidence as to the discovery 
and the nature of the remains having been taken. 

Nevertheless, the Eventna Fuiasn’s Special Corrc- 
spondent—David Inglis—had written a brilliant 
word picture round the opening of the inquest. Publio 
interest was unabated, on the increase. 

The Eventna Frasn had re-inserted the somewhat 
vague description of Mrs. Mowle, concerning whom 
any information would be welcomed by the policc. 

And Scooper of the FrasH had scooped another 
scoop ! 

It was a -—_ > of the cigarette-case mono- 
grammed M.K., and inscribed, ‘‘ From Zacky.” 
Crushington was staring at the yobs h now. 
His eyes were almost hidden under ulging, 
contracted forehead. 

“Dead?” He asked himself the question silently. 
* Drunk himself to death——” 

He was tough-nerved, but he gave a little start. 
Someone had knocked on the door—or rather the 
outer door, the inner one being of baize, that 
RE access, not to Death’s office, but to the corridor. 

Sane baize door was not closed. 

“ me in ! ” 

A woman entered, one of his women. He employed 
over a thousand folk, but no detail was too small for 
that brain of his. This woman, her references, 
mane fines, character, were entered up iu his private 

lossier. 

She was employed in the hosiery department. Her 
name was Binney, Charlotte Binney. 

Crushington g at her. She ought to have been 
clear of premises. She knew the rules about 
complaints, how and when to make them. 

“What do you want? You ought to have been 
gone long ago.” : 

The woman closed the two doors without speaking. 

“What the dickens are you playing at?” 
Crushington had risen. 

The woman had turned and was facing him. There 
was nothing very remarkable about her appearance 


without them. (Turn te page 500.) 
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She 


Fes. 16, 1911. 
might have been thirty-five years of age. Her | almost brought to a standstill, except at the two ale- “Lard,” went on the old -be y 
a rather dyed look, and her figure—a remark- | houses, where business had never vere so brisk. be a chance for Poddiedwbe—— oe Rte Se 
little full and plumply rounded. Miss Mimi had run away from home, and the vicar “Why,” interrupted the burly farmer, “ Buddi- 
combe . gone over to Oxford Gaol to see Zacky, 


and—soon as he heerd the news—seed it in the 
morning papers—sent word to Scotland Yard_ that 


ably good one—was & 
th ightly mpresacd. Her eyes were | and Miss Peggy had gone after her, and before that there 
razen. 
there was a party by the identical name of Zacky 


was sl 
a little hard and _ She was & good woman was the business at Thatcher's Farm, and then there was 
pehind the counter ; outside the shop she led an | the baker's cart that had been taken back to the baker 
by the Vicarage gardener, to say csi of Zacky, 
0 


{rregular life. 
She had never appealed particularly to Crushington, who was mixcd up in the business, being found drunk | living here!” 
and what ebe did with herself outside business conse- | and incapable by Buddicombe, the constable, hugging Someone had entered the bar-parlour, but the 
quently did not interest bim. a half-quartern loaf. and subsequently being fentenced | evening paper and the speculation associated with 
“1 beg your pardon, sir, she said, her tones were | to seven days’ “hard” by the local bench. it occupied everybody's attention. 
respectful, but a little harsh, “‘ but I have a note | besides all this, the businesa of the forged notes “ Half.a-pint—in a tankard,” said 5 stolid voice, 
for you. : . according to the narrative of Farmer Giles, who had | with a touc of Oxfordshire intonation in it. 
The furrows deepened on Crushington’s forehead. played a part in it. The voice appertaincd to John Jarvis. He did not 
hail from Hallard’s Cross. But he was Oxfordshire 


Who asked you to play Was it love, was it scandal to do with that matter 
at Thatcher's Farm, or was it the banknote trouble 


““T have 8 note for you. sir,” she repeated. that drove Miss Mimi from home ? 

Crushington took it from her. His movements ‘And later news had come from London that Miss 
were heavy, rather mechanical. The envelope was & Mimi was found, and was going to marry Mr. Lang. 
cheap one, unaddressed. He opened it. His face The general opinion in Hallard’s Cross was that the 
went @ leaden colour as he read. The woman's | vicar would never be able to hold his head up straight 
eyes never left him. again in the parish. 

He clutched suddenly at his collar. | "But the little group, gathered together in the bar- 

“ Blackmail! ’? he whispered hoarsely, and turned | parlour of the Red Lion, was not discussing either the 
on the woman from the hosiery department. ‘ You | vicar, Mimi, banknotes, scandal, or the possibility 
make a big mistake——" of the vicar resigning. 

““] don’t think so, sir. I was to tell you, sir, that An evening paper was spread out on the old oak 
unless the sum mentioned in that note reaches the | table, on which was also planted sundry mugs of ale. 
party who wrote it through mo to-night. information | Hallard’s Cross was a belated hind of place in most 
would be sent to the police that would throw light on | matters. 7 
the cigarette-case discovered in the back garden at Morning papers arrived there late, and as a 
Cricklewood.” rule it waa quite innocent of evening Fapers, unless 

Crushington’s features had gone the colour of grey | one happened to be imported by a travelicr. 
ash. Veins had become very pronounced on his One old grey-beard had affixed spectacles and had 
forehead. brought his face close to the paper. 

The eyes of the woman never left his face. . “Tt is—I tell’ee!” he quavered. “TI tell ee it is! 

Then an amazing thing happened. The great, Though my eyesight bean’t what it used fur to be, 
indomitable, ruthless Mark Crushington, who as a rule | and the photograph doan’t show up well on_that 
treated his) slaves like dirt, who was jooked upon as | coloured paper. But I tell ‘ee it is‘ From 
invincible, found a key, and crossed.the room heavily | Zacky !’ my 

“ Of course, it is!” said a burly farmer. “ It was 


to a safe. 
in the morning papers. When I saw it it struck me 


born and bred. 

There was a pause in the conversation, and the 
group gathered round the oak table, with its burden 
of mugs, tankards, and the belated copy of the EvFnino 
Fiasu, had a look at the newcomer, whese advent 
would have been unnoticed but for his request for 
half-a-pint in a tankard. 

Jarvis, well versed in the country habit of ccurtesy, 
wished them a “* Good-morning,” and commented cn 
the fineness of the weather. Then, the landlord 
appearing with a tankard, he took it from him and 
sighed. The next moment his face was partially 


ec. 


“What do you mean ? 
special messenger 7” 


ipsed. 
““phat's ale!” he raid to the landlord, half-closing 
one a appreciatively. 

“ None better brewed in the county,” said mine host, 
and came to the concluston that his customer was & 
young farmer drawn to Hallard’s Cross by a sale of 
farm-stock, the advertisement of which was posted up 
in the parlour. 

His conclusion was confirmed when Jarvis jerked a 
a at the poster, and inquired the time of the 
sale. 

Your little village community is generally very 
curious about strangers ; but J arvis looked the young 
farmer 80 obviously, and, by his accent, so obviously 
hailed from Oxfordshire, that the only person who 
ed him suspiciously was the burly farmer who was 


LLL OTS HEE fair of aheap. I've = pened of or known anybody | ey i. ST ee at ie ee 
< by sich a name but our Zacky—” attending the sale that afternoon, an ooked on him 
rd CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT. + “Well, I tell my missus,” quavered out the grey- | a5. possible rival bidder. . 

In London Jarvis’ accent was not 80 obvious. He 


beard, “ that like as not it was read wrong or suminat, 
but this yere photograph, though it bean’t so clear 
as might be—or may be my eyes bean t—makes no 
doubt about it, There ’tis— From Zacky!’” ° 

The paper in question was & belated copy of the 
Evextxa Fiasn. A similar copy had occuyied 
Mark Crushington’s attention on the previous night. 


seated himself at a small table with his tankard, and 
asked the landlord for bread-and-cheese. i 
Zacky again became the subject of conversation, the 


burly farmer spokesman. 
“Yes, Soon as Buddicombe heerd, he sent word 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Never since tg Me pee quitted the Vicarage, 


thirteen years back, 
so much speculation, at Hallard’s Cross. In fact, 80 


much time was given up to gossip that work was 


No more Skin Illness 


illness, however severe, you can use 
Antexema with perfect confidence of a 
thorough and lasting cure. 

It does not matter what part of your 
body is affected, Antexema will take away 
the trouble. It may have lasted for years, 
and resisted medical and other treatment, 
but Antexema will conquer it. Why, then, 
be disfigured, tortured, and humiliated by 
skin illness? Nothing is more ¢xas- 
perating than to know that everyone you 
meet is noticing some blemish on your 
skin. Nothing is so disfiguring as @ bad 
skin, and nothing torments the sufferer 
like the itching of eczema or similar skin 
ailments. Why put up with misery when 
cure is easy and certain ? 

Do your duty to your skin. All 
chemists and stores, including Boots 
Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil 
Service Stores, Harrods, Selfridges, 
Whiteleys, Lewis and Burrows, supply 
Antexema at Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d, or 
direct, post free in plain wrapper, Is. 3d. 
and 2s. 9d., from the Antexema Company, 
83 Castle Road, London, N.W. Also in 
India, Australia, Canada, South Africa, 
and throughout Europe. 


Let us ask you two or three plain 
questions. Does your skin get red, 

rough, and chapped easily? Have you 
spots, pimples, or blackheads on your 
face, or a rash on any part of your body ? 
Are you suffering from chilblains, skin 
irritation, or eczema on your face, arms, 

legs, back, or chest? Have you a bad 
H leg, or is one of your children suffering 
i {rom ringworm? Are there any other 
H signs that your skin is unhealthy or needs 
attention? If so, we have good news for 
you, Your trouble can be cured and all 
discomfort ended. Antexema takes your 
N trouble away like magic, and renders 
your skin healthy and spotless. Every 
symptom of skin trouble quickly dis- 
appears if wonder-working Antexema is 
H applied. Not only so, but the moment 
1 Antexema touches the bad place irri- 
1 tation immediately stops, and your cure 
begins at once. You can test Antexema 
iW free by filling in form at foot. 
i = Antexema is as good for slight skin 
affections, which are so liable to take a 
more serious form, as for those severe 
complaints which render life a burden. 
Whatever your particular form of skin 
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face spots, and pimples. 
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to Scotland Yard about our Zacky. And I for one 
wouldn’t be s i if we don’t ’ave one o’ them 
Scotland Yard chaps down here.” . 

Sarvis helped himself libcrally and deliberately to 
cheese. 
“Well, I tell ’ee,”” quavered out the grey-beard, 
* ve lived ere man and boy, but I've never know’d 
sich ’appenin’s, and I'm not forgitting the stir there 
was when the vicar’s wife left ‘ome. I mind the time 
when the railway didn’t come to ’Allard’s Cross, and 


I don’t say as ‘ow tho world’s better for these ‘ere 


flying-machines and sendin’ me through the air. 
Anyways, I can’t call to mind sich ’appenin’s when I 
was a lad!” 

He shook his head as if he held steam, aviation, and 


wireless telegraphy in some way responsible for recent 


events at Hallard’s Cross. 
Oarvis sliced off a goodly chunk from a loaf. No 
sign of keenness, of quickened pulses was revealed on 


his stolid face. His visit to Hallard’s Cross had nothing 
to do with the Cricklewood mystery. Yet the first 
word to strike his ears when he entered the bar-parlour 


was ‘‘ Zacky ’—the name inscribed on the cigarette- 
case discovered in the back garden of Cypress Villa. 

A queer name; an uncommon name. 

His face again suffered partial eclipse behind his 
tankard. His business at Hallard’s Cross was to do 
with the Bewlay Street murder. Scotland Yard's 
Sy eg oe as well og that much ac 
pol ight, Inspector Rayne, was beginning to thi 
very ki indeed of Jarvis, not only as a paticnt and 

thorough investigator, but as a sound reasoner. The 
mere faculty of close observation will not carry a man 
far. Jarvis had given the Assistant-Commissioner the 
conclusions drawn from his observations and also 
certain theories he had permitted himself. With his 
hair-pins and his r-prints, and by descriptions 
furnished respectively by Bob Duckett, a coffce-stall 
man, and Mrs. Nisbett, of Challis Street, he had reduced 
to a practical certainty the fact that Mrs. Bethell and 
her son, recent lodgers over the shop in Challis Street, 
were the woman and the young man who were in the 
basement scullery of No. 40 Bewlay Street. 

But he had done more than this. He had advanced 
certain theories that the Assistant-Commissioner had 
regarded both as ingenious and worthy of serious 
consideration. How the woman wanted in connection 
with Durward Kenyon’s murder had apparently 
vanished after having been scen to quit the house by 
Jarvis had been always a problem, which might have 
been solved but for Phobe Kenyon’s surreptitious 
visit to David Inglis on the same night, and the fact 
that she used bronze pyr-pointed hair-pins. 

But Jarvis had discovered that ‘‘ Mrs. Bethell’’ also 
used these rather uncommon hairpins. But if David 
Inglis had sheltered her on the night of the murder, 
as well as being visited by Phebe Kenyon, why— 
wherefore? For some strong reason. Jarvis 
chanced upon John Hume at Bob Duckett’s stall, and 

athered that he was seeking for a r creature. 

‘rom Mra. Wex he had learned of Betty Hume's 
disappearance from home under circumstances that 
pointed to a grave offence. The scraps of paper found 
in @ billiard-table pocket at Felix House by Phoebe 
Kenyon and the words: ‘‘ Your child and mine— 
expose,” pointed to some past scandalous chapter in 
the murdered man’s life. 

Many links were missing to the chain, and John 
Oarvis had been modestly giving his theories—at the 
Assistant-Commissioner’s request—when he visited the 
Yard with Inspector Rayne after his discoveries in the 
rooms in Challis Street. 

But since then he had visited Plymouth. The 
steamship Vesta had put into that port, and the luggage 
of Mrs. Bethell and son had becn taken possession of 
by the police. 

And John Jarvis’ theories had been proved to be 
startlingly correct. No papers had been found in 
either of the cabin trunks; and all linen, except one 
small handkerchicf, was marked ‘“ Bethell.”’ The 
handkerchief had been discovered amongst other 
handkerchiefs. A woman's handkerchief is generally 
a baa! affair, and it was not the size that pro- 
claimed this handkerchief to be a child’s, but the 
figures of Little Boy Blue, Jack Horner, and other 
nursery favourites printed in the corners. The 
colcurs had faded. 

In one corner, hand-embroidered most beautifully, 
was the name “ Mimi.” 

But the name presented no fresh phase of mystery. 
On the contrary, it settled practically, if not con- 
clusively from an abstract logical point of view, the 
question of Mrs. Bethell’s identity. 

Jarvis had taken a back seat, so to speak, in the 

resence of Superintendent Torrest and Inspector 

ayne. It was quite likely that others would reap 
the kudos of much of his patient, level-headed work. 
Inspector Rayne actually discovered the handkerchief 
among Mrs. Bethell's, Jarvis at his elbow. 

“A kid’s!”’ Jarvis had said as the Inspector un- 
folded it. 

** Name embroidered in the corner ? 

* Mimi, sir,” said Jarvis, deciphering it more quickly 
than his chief. ‘* Mimi, sir; Miss Mimi Hume was the 
young lady Mr. Inglis was engaged to, daughter of the 
vicar of Hallard’s Cross, whose wife left home some 


But they surely have scme other means for checKing the weight of their goods. 


treasuring thin 


mother something more subtle. 


embroidering the name on them herself. 


from the Vicarage. She had 


ame of oranges and lemons played in the Vicarage 


afterwards and eae it in a pocket. 
She had foun: 


such things. 


information on the subject of Betty Hume’s dis- 
appearance. 


valuable piece of information at the 
superiors. The Mr. Hope 


booked their passages, was one and the same qs Mr. 
Death, the great Crushington’s private secretary. 

Nothing in the Beware about all this, but Scot- 
land Yard was busy. hat had become of Mrs. 
Bethell and her son? Why had they not sailed? 
Detectives were busy about the docks; efforts were 
being made to trace the driver of a hansom cab; 
instructions had been issued for the shadowing of Mr. 
Death of Crushington’s. 

John Jarvis had been dispatched to Hallard’s Crose 

Now, kceping his ears open and making a modest 
meal off bread-and-cheese, he sat in the bar-parlour 
of the Red Lion. Scotland Yard had indorsed his 
opinion that the roots of the Bewlay Strect murder 
were buried at Hallard’s Cross, and Jarvis had been 
deputed to do his best to unearth them. 

acky was still the absorbing subject of conversation. 
The grey-bearded old rustic, who vaguely associated 
the scandal that had fallen on the villago with the 
advent of flying-machines, and wircless telegraphy, 
was rambling on: 

“Why, I spose it be nigh on eighteen year since 
Zacky come ’ere, leastways ’—he cackled out a laugh 
from his toothless gums—“ leastways, wur found ’ere. 
’Ow ’e come, I doan’t s’pose ’e know’d ’isself, or do 
know to this ‘ere very day ; but there ’e was drunk in 
a ditch, and ’ere ’e ‘as been—savin’ visits to Oxford 
Gaol—ever since.” » ke 
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Offered Again for Last Lines. 


Tuts week, instend of inviting you to complete a 
‘Latest in Limerick’’ verse, we again give you the first 
four lines of a Limerick, and we wish you to supply the 
last line to the best of your ability. 

This is an absolutely free competition. 

The verse which wo wish you to complet is as follows: 
A young swell, who was named Jim M’Ghe, 
While walking, met fair Rosalie : 

As past him she tripped, 
On some peel his foot slipped 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write your completed Limerick on a postcard, and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Tenrietta 
Strect, London, W.C. 

2. Mark your postcard ‘Swell’? on the top left-hand 
corner. Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
February 16th. 

3. ‘To the sender of the attempt considered the best a 
prize of £5 will te awarded. In tho event of atio this 
sum will be divided. In addition, tu consolition gifts of 
102, each will be awarde. to t!:e co npetitors whos2 efforts 
con.e next in merit, 

RESULT OF CONTEST No. 12. 

The following are the winnors of the Thermos Flasks in 
Contest No. 12: 

N. Chadwick, 20 Bellmore Street, Garston, Liverpool ; 
D. Hodgson, Birkley Square, Norton-on-Tecs; Miss A. 
Johnson, 61 Southborough Road, South Hackney; H. E. 
Luck, Noitbgate, CLichester ; Mrs. McCartney, 5 Dou- 
galston ‘Terrace, Milngavie ; G. Powell, 49 Aspinall Street, 
Hirkenhead; Mrs. Smith, 72 St. Leonard Street, Sunder- 
land; W. Stewart, 14 Carlyle Drive, Crookstong@H. H. 
Sutcliffe, 403 Luzley Brook, Shaw, Oldham; F. Ward, 
63 Birkhall Road, Catford. 

One of the winning attempts was as follows: 


At the skating rink féte, near the close 


Tommy Brown spied Miss Florrie Montrose ; 
So with great show and ms 


Ile riuked up to her side, 
When, alas! for his hopes the fioor “ rose,’? 


thirteen years ago. Women—mothers have a way of 


When Betty a announced her intention of pre- 
senting little Mimi with a doll on her birthday, and 
making all the clothes herself, John Hume had ex- 
pressed regret that she had not decided upon a more 
useful present. To him a doll was only a toy ; to the 


“Children find useful presents very dull!” she had 
said ; but to pacify the vicar she had bought Mimi a 
dozen handkerchiefs, and added a mother’s touch by 


She had taken little enough with her when she fled 
never parted with the 
miniature. The handkerchief also had been counted 
a treasure. It had served as the dividing line for the 


rawing-room, and Betty Hume had picked it up 


it there next day. Women—mothers 
—as Jarvis put it simply, have a way of treasuring 


It was in consequence of this discovery that Jarvis 
had been dispatched to Hallard’s Cross at the instance 
of the Assistant-Commissioner himself (who saw the 
advantages in his dull appearance) to glean all possible 


ut before his departure Jarvis had Fieoel another 

isposal of his 
who had taken the rooms 
in Challis Street for ‘‘ Mrs. Bethell and son,” and 


WSEK ENDING 
e Fes. 16, 1911. 


Oarvis helped himself to more cheese. It was a 
queer world—a mighty small world sometimes, and at 
others a mighty big one—all depending on circum. 
stances. <a be nothing in it; but then, again, 
there might be. Zacky was such a queer, uncommon 
name. e would have certainly communicated the 
fact to Scotland Yard that someone of that name lived 
at Hallard’s Cross had he not overheard that this had 
already been done by Buddicombe, the representative 
of law and order in the village. 

At that moment a rumble of wheels took some of 
the i a to the window, the lower half red. 
curtained. The village fly had a rattle and a rumble 
peculiar to its antique self. 

Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the burly farmer, who 
regarded Jarvis as a possible rival at the sale of farm. 
stock that afternoon. ‘Tis the vicar and Miss Mimi.’ 

Whereupon ererrbouy but Jarvis crowded to tlic 
window; but John Hume leant back. The onl; 
person to obtain a glimpse of him and the girlish 
figure, slender, upright, her head flung back a little, 
and her eyes looking straight before her, was the farmer. 
The others were too late. 

“Got a face on ’im like a graven image,”’ said the 
farmer. ‘So they’ve come back. They said after 
his wife left home—or was drove from it, who knows ?— 
that he’d not be able to face the village, but he did, 
There’s a rod of iron somewheres in ’im.” 

“ And a mangled heart!” thought Jarvis. 

“Miss P ain’t come back with them, then. 
There was only two in the cab. I reckon the church 
will be full, come Sunday. Wonder what text vicar'll 
discourse upon ?” 

The men returned to their chairs, and the farmer 
called a round of drinks. 

“You'll join us?” he said hospitably to Jarvis. 

“Very kind of you, but I’ve had my measure!” 

“ Keeping his head clear for that sale,” thought the 
farmer; then aloud: ‘“‘ Going to the sale this after. 
noon ?” 

“ Likely as not,” answered Jarvis, and volunteered 
the informgtion that though he hailed from Oxford- 
shire and the village of Wittam, this was his first 
visit to Hallard’s Cross. This broke the ice. 


** Queer!” said Jarvis. “ Queer you should have 
What be Zacky’s other name then?” 


“The only time Zacky be called by any other name 
but Zacky be when Buddicome takes ‘im into custody ; 
then Buddicombe calls ’im Zachariah. Same with the 
Bench when they gives ’im seven or fourteen days, as 
the case may be. More official-sounding like. But 
whether Zachariah be ’is Christian name—as guv’ ’im 
by his god-parents, if so be ’e ever ’ad sich blessin’s— 
or ’is surname, blessed if I can tell ’ee, and I ‘lows 
there’s nobody else in the village can, though it be 
nigh on eighteen year since he first come ’ere!” 

he old man cackled out a laugh. 

* Leastways, wur found ‘ere. Mind you, Zacky, 
sober, can do ’is day’s work. An ’andy thatcher, can 
groom an ’orse, and a wonderful way with a restive 
crittur-——” 

“ And can drive one!’ broke in the burly farmer, 
with a laugh. 

Then Jarvis heard the story of the baker's cart. 

“ Bit of a nut, Zacky!” he thought. ‘‘ Interesting, 
allthis. Very. Eighteen yearsgo. Before that ? Where 
from? M.K.? Christian name Zachariah; but what 
about surname? Beginning with K? From Zacky 
—intimate ring about that, almost brotherly.” 

“*T tell ‘ee ”’-—the vi veteran was talking again— 
“* if Zacky could ’ave let the drink alone, well, ’e’d the 
makin’s of a man in ’im. But ’tis allus the same 
story wi’ Zacky. The vicar ’ad o try at’im. Maybe, 
vicar went wrong way about it; anyways, Zacky 
doan’t love the vicar. *Twas Zacky woke Vicar up the 
night Miss Mimi come by her accident, and Mr. Lang 
took her into ’is room at Thatcher's Farm, past mid- 
night ; leastways, if any on us ’ave got the rights of the 
real story, and Zacky doan’t love the vicar no better 
fur ‘avin’ given ’im into custody over them bank- 
notes; and Zacky would ‘ave done more’n fourteen 
days if Miss Mimi ’adn’t come forward and said she 
it wur as took ’em, borrer’d ’em, though whether that 
was the reason, or that there matter o’ Thatcher’s Farm, 
or what—well, well, I've never know’n sich ’appenin’s 
long as I’ve lived ’ere.”” 

“Hullo, hullo!” thought Jarvis. Then aloud: 
“Gentlemen, I’m having the pleasure of your company, 

They did. It was good ale—no chemical compound 
—and strong ale, of a kind to make glad the heart of 
man and incidentally Joosen his tongue-strings. 
may J ask you to charge your glasses along 0’ 
me?” 

‘* Well,” went on the veteran, after raising his mug 
to Jarvis, and saying : ‘‘’Erc’s to ee! But if it’adn’t 
been fur farmer Giles ’aving that forged note passed 
off on ’im o’er at Oxford market day, and farmer 
Giles paying the note into vicar’s fund, what ’appened 
might not ’ave ’appened.” F 


(Next week Jarvis meets Mimi, and asa result of theif 
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The Resurrected Traveller 


A Legend of the Monks of St. Bernard. 
(Reprinted from the Christmas Number of “ Tru'h’’). 


BERNARD'S PASS is stee and high; 
Its summit se>ms to touch the sky, 

And, despite its grandeur of scenery, 
Immense, sublime, it’s the deuce to climb, 


Especially in the winter time, 

When the road is covered with frozen snow 

To the depth of a dozen feet or 8», 

And icy blasts from the north-east blow. 

Oh, yes! it’s by no means a catzh to climb 

The Pass of St. Bernard in winter time. 

St. Bernard's Pass is high and stcep, 

And some by the way are tempted to sleep; 

But co:tain it is, by rule of thumb, 

If once you yield to that torpor numb, 

‘And a nap you take, when next you wake 

‘ it will be in the country of Kingdom 0 mo, 
Yes. Svon to the Golden Gat:s they climb 

ge Who sleep on St. Bernard’s in winter time. 

‘A traveller climbed St. Bernard steep, 

‘And the going was heavy, the snow was deep; 

And a yescning Noe for slumber came 

‘Astealing over his wearied frame; 

Till overcome by the torpor numb 

He was fain, in reason’s spite, to succumbs 

Though he knew his life wasn’t worth a dime 

If he slept on St. Bernard’s in winter time. 
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form such an amazingly beauti- 
ful finish to this durable floor 
covering that no home is perfect 
without it. 

Here you have a floor material 
richly effective yet it keeps good 
for many years and gathers no 
dirt or dust. 

Think how beneficial this is to the 
home where there are children 
whose health must be carefully 
considered, and what a boon 
Li-nola is to the housewife who 
wishes to study economy as well 
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ge 
The Monks of St. Bernard forth came they 


So scour the pass at break of day. 
They found the traveller, stark and cold, 


an oom La hh poly edn All in a blanket of snow enrolled ; . + ercaaien: 
slaves of King AleoOc(snd' ta) genuine. It Sere ‘And brethren four his body bore as beauty. No other floor cover 
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Kummel, noyeau, and curacoa, 

‘And good old brandy. 'Twas all no go. 

Bo they gave it up; for they said ‘‘ Ho, ho! 
What ts it to waste our liquor prime 
On a man who sleeps the sleep sublime 

Of St. Bernard’s climbers in winter time?’? 
But a certain monk, with nous replete, 
Disliked to own that he was beat. 

“Stay, brethren, stay! ” he eagerly cried, 
‘There's still one thing we haven't tried.” 
Bo saying, he vanished through the door, 
And, soon returning, cup he bore 

Of eomething hot, emitting a steam 


1 
due to my indulgence in strong drink. 
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beautiful floor coverings. 
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And a tremor the dead man oer, 
‘As distinctly, though faintly, he murmured, ‘‘ More!’* 
Next minute behold him sitting up 
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And crying, ‘' Blow teaspoons! Here, give me the cup!” 
Bo they gave him the cup and he drank the lot, 
Then on to his feet he promptly got, 
And, blithe as a grig, he danced a jig, 
‘As a proof that he was in first-rate fig— 
Saved from the dead, in vim still prime, 
Though he'd slept on St. Bernard's in winter time. 
Now, what was it saved that slumberer wan, 
‘And brought him round when he seemed quite gone ? 
I hardly need tell you—’twas IveLcon ! 
‘And since that day, or so they = 
The Monks who St. Bernard’s rules obey, 
When they send their dogs through the blizzard and fogs 
Jn search of pilgrims who've lost their way, 
Don’t tie round their necks, ere forth they go, 
Small kegs of brandy or curacca, 
But they cend them forth on their kindly tasks 
With lvetcon, hot, in patent flasks. 
This sovereign stuff in tins they get 
From the town of Yeovil, in Somerset, 
Absurdly cheap; and however Cecp 
Price, 38, 64, Is a frozen traveller's fatal sleep, | 
The" Mab” biades This excellent brew soon brings him to, 
used in this And resurrects him to life anew. . 
ep So take some with you when next you climb 
The Pass of St. Bernard in winter time. 


ing effect. 

and yca will always be glad that you wrote. = 
pendence strictly confident al. Mention whether pr 
son is willing to b> cured, or if you need to cure him 
of drink habit without his knowledge. Cut this out if 
you cannot write to-day. Address: 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 
10 Norfolk Street (351 G), Strand, W.C. 
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Book ‘ Throngh the Age3.”’ 
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ADDRESS oo. ceeeceeseees 


Ty sinsg Meats 


Ivory Handle, 
3a. 64. 
The “MAB” 
SAPETY 


Dwarf reine 


This offer holds good unt! March. 25 


CATESBYS “* 


(Dept. 7)64-67 Tottenham Court oad, 
LONDON, W. 


DAINTY DISHES. 


wemon Peel Tea. 

Rub the rind of a lemon into half an ounce 
of loaf sugar, peel off the rind thinly and put it and 
the sugar into a jug. Pour over a quart of boilin 
water, cover, and when cold pour off the me 
and add a tablespoonful of lemon-juice. (Reply to 
Mater.) 

Liver Croquettes. 

Stew half a pound of calf’s liver in good stock 
very slowly till done, then pound it, season to 
taste with cayenne, salt, chopped parsley, and 
lemon juice. Mix into half the uantity of mashed 
potato, bind it with a beaten Bg, ip in breadcrumbs, 
and fry till a golden brown in deep fat. Stand each 
croquette on a small slice of fri bacon to serve. 
Cornish Sea Pie. 

Mince a quarter of a pound of fat pork and 
cut one pound of fish into small pieces. Put 
alternate layers of pork and fish, seasoning each 
with salt, pepper, and parsley until the dish is full. 


Pour in two tablespoonfuls of cold water, cover | 


with a nice suet crust and bake for three-quarters 
of an hour, Salt pork will do as well as fresh, but 
in that case omit the salt. 

Dried Haddock and Tomatoes. 

Soak a dried haddock for three or four hours, 
then skin it, take out all the bones, and break up 
the flesh into flakes. Slice an onion and two 
tomatoes, chop some parsley. Season with pepper 
and salt, and cook all in one ounce of butter till 
quite soft. Then add the flaked fish and cook for 


Home Noles Fage 


MORE RULES FOR THE KITCHEN. 
Here are some Further Golden Rules to Add to 
those Previously Given. 

1. Meat for soup should be put on the fire in 
cold water to extract the goodness. 


2, Boiled meat should be put into hot water 
and boiled for ten minutes before being allowed 
to simmer. This seals up the fibres and prevents 
the juices escaping. 


3. Batters should be beaten well, and should be 
allowed to stand before they are used, in order that 
the air may pass into them. 


4. Use a hot oven for bread, meat, and pastry ; 
use a moderate oven for buns and large cakes ; 
use a slow oven for milk puddings, 


5. When scrubbing boards, scrub with the 
grain of the wood. 

(Prize won by Miss Marsory Haicn, 67 Regent 
Street, Masboro, Rotherham.) 


‘ 
' WHEN CHOOSING AN ORANGE. 
REMEMBER, the sweetest orange is usually the 
dark or rusty coated fruit. Pick the dingiest 
orange in a box, and you arc almost certain to get 
; the best. . . 
; _ You can also know a good orange by its welt. 


ten minutes longer. Dish up in a border of boiled ; Thick-skinned oranges are apt to be dry and taste 


rice or mashed potato. 
Excellent Baked Bread Pudding. 

Soak one pound of scraps of bread in cold 
water. Squeeze very dry. Put the bread in a basin 
and beat out the lumps. Chop four ounces of suct 
finely, clean half a pound of fruit, currants (or 
raisins), slice one ounce of candied 1, and beat 
up an egg. Mix all the dry ingredients together, 
then add the eng and a gi!l of milk. Turn into a 
greased tin and bake for an hour in a steady oven. 
Mould of Cold Meat. 

Grease a cake-tin and well cover it with 
browned breadcrumbs. Mince a shallot and a 
sprig of parsley, fry these in half an ounce of fat. 
Mince half a pound of meat. Put all the ingredients 
into a basin and mix with a little gravy, two yolks 
of eggs and one white and two ounces of bread- 
crumbs. Place all in the cake-tin and bake in a 
steady oven for three-quarters of an hour. 

Quickly Made Soup. 

Cut one pound of gravy beef into small pieces, 
place it in a stewpan with two ounces of bacon, one 
carrot, one onion cut in small pieces, Add three 
tablespoonfuls of water, cover the pan closely and 
let the meat simmer until it begins to stick to 
the pan, which will be in about a quarter of an hour. 
Then add the boiling water (one pint), let the soup 
simmer for three-quarters of an four: Strain this 
through a sieve, pressing the meat with a wooden 
spoon, The meat may be used again for soup. 
Valentine Biscuits. 

One pound of flour, two eggs, half a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter, one lemon. Put into 
a basin one pound of flour, rub the butter lightly 
into the flour with the tips of the fingers, add the 
grated rind of the lemon. Mix with the whole, half 
a pound of sugar; beat two eggs well, and then 
mix all the ingredients together ; roll out thinly, 
cut the cakes out with a biscuit-cutter, and place 
on a well-buttered baking-tin. Bake in a moderate 
oven for about twenty minutes. When taken out 
of the oven shake a little caster sugar over.—Prize 
won by Mrs. Repmonp. Coastguard  Stativn, 
Killough co Down, Ireland. 

CAKES ~ PUDDINGS.—No. 66. 
Ww C PUDDING. 
1 packet ot Cakeoma. 
40z. Walnut Kernels (finely chopped). 
8 oz. of Dates (stoned). 
Pincb of Salt. 
2 oz. of Butter. 
Sufficient Milk to make a batter. 
MetHop.—Rub the butter into the Cakeoma 
and mix with them the walnuts, dates, and salt. 
Then make into a nice butter with milk; tie up 
in a basin, and steam for 3 hours. Serve with 
Sweet Sauce. 
Cakeoma is sold in 34d. packets by Grocers and 
Stores everywhere. 
Recipe book will be sen: post free on request to 
Latham & Co. Ltd, Liverpool. 


and weigh lightly because they have little juice.— 
(Prize won by Mrs. J. W. GREEN, Station Road, 
Treeton, Rotherham.) 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL HINT. 


Stand indoor palms in tepid water for 
an honr, once a week. The water should 
be deeper than the top of the pot so that 
the roots may get properly soaked. Kecp 
the palms in a light place, and sponge 
the leaves frequently with milk and water 


to remove the dust. 
BULLOCK’S FOOT EMBROCATION. 

HERE is something quite new in the way of a 
chest embrocation. Get a bullock’s foot from the 
butcher's and boil it in a quart and a half of water 
without salt. Remove the foot, and pour the 
liquor into a basin. Let it stand until it is cold, 
then skim off the oil, being careful not to take up 
any of the liquid. Pour the oil into a bottle and 
add threepennyworth of eucalyptus oil. Shake the 
mixture well, and it is ready for use. Before 
applying it, sponge the chest with hot water to 
open the pores, and cover with flannol afterwards, 

The bullock’s foot can be used afterwards to 


| make soup with. (Prize awarded to Mrs. J. N. 
Bucuanan, 23 Beresford Road, Southend-on-Sea.) 


FOR MOTHERS ONLY. 

Basy’s hat or bonnet-strings constantly need 
washing, and this means the trouble each time of 
unsewing them and sewing them on again. To 
avoid this, sew a small linen button inside the hat 
or bonnet on each side, and make either a button- 
hole, or attach a small elastic loop to the end of the 
strings. It is then the work of a second to attach 
the strings to the bonnet and no sewing is necessary. 
(Prize won by Mrs. C. Sarcent, 10 Old Cartergate, 
Grimsby, Lincs.) 


TO LADY READERS. 

Here is an opportunity for you to win a splendid pair of 
scissors for your work basket. 

As I’ve already announced, I want to see if you’ve any 
ideas or hints which will help to make this page of practical 
use to housewives, housewives to be, and mothers. 

And I am willing to award a pair of scissors to those 
readera who can help me in this way. 

Suppcs'ng, for instance, you know how some attractive 
and useful little thing for the home can be made easily 
and cheaply ; write and tell me all about it, giving full and 
clear particulars; and if I decide that I can use it on this 
page, I will award you a pair of scissors. 

_ Or supposing you have a wonderful old recipe, such as 
is not to be found in any cookery book, or supposing you 
have some brand new idea in fancy work, or some brilliant 
way for saving labour in housework; these are just the 
things I want you to send. 

Of course, it’s no uze sending ordinary recipes or ordinary 
hints for the home that have already appeared. 

If you want them returned you must senda stamped and 
addressed envelope. Send ideas to ‘‘ Isotel,’’ care of the 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 

Mark your envelopes “‘ Hints.” ISOBEL. 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL, 


WEEE ENDING 
Fee. 16, 1911, 


HOME HINTS. 


A Pinch of Chicory 

Makes an excellent colouring in soup or gravy 
and leaves no taste, 
Calico Shrinks 

In washing, therefore allow three-quarters 
of an inch on every yard. 
Combs 

Should not be washed. Pass a clean picce of 
rag between the teeth to clean them, 
When Hanging out Clothes 

Hang skirts by the bands, nightdresses by 
the shoulders, and stockings by the toes. 
Choose Lamp Wicks 

That are soft and loosely woven. Soak them 
in vinegar and dry thoroughly before using. 
Starch 

That has a few drops of turpentine added in the 
mixing will produce a gloss on collars and cufls. 
Black Stockings 

Should be rinsed in blue water to preserve 


their colour. They should be mangled, not ironed, 


Wet Boots 
Should be filled with soft paper. This will 
absorb the moisture and help to keep the boots 


in shape. 
Simple Pire-lighters. 

Soak corks in paraffin, dry them, and store in a 
tin till required. Two or three of these corks will 
quickly ignite o fire. 


Cold Floors . 

Are very trying. If Hiey are of cement, 
ut several layers of paper under the carpet, and 
it will stop the draught. 
Wooden Spoons 

And pastry boards will be all the better for a 
good sore with sand. Try it instead of soap, 
and you will be delighted with the results, 
Lace Curtains 

Should be soaked in cold water overnig|.t 
before being washed. In the morning wring out 
and wash in a nice lather of good yellow soap. 
White Kid Gloves 

Should be rubbed gently with clean _india- 
rubber each time after wearing. In_ this way 
thoy may be kept clean for quite a long time. 
When Choosing a Carpet 

Select one with a light ground and a small 
pattern, as it will not then show signs of wear so 
quickly and can be more easily turned about as 
required. i 
Aluminium Pans 

Must never be washed with soda water, 
They can be perfectly cleaned in a lather of soap 
and water, and occasionally polished with plate 
powder. 


When Walipaper 

Is faded or shabby, put over it a coat of 
distemper in a pretty light shade. This will 
look like a good plain shade, will not fade, and 
will be washable. 

Cocoanut Matting 

May be scrubbed with soda water and soap. 
The difficulty lies in the rinsing. If ible, turn 
the garden hose on it. Another plan is to put it 
in a running stream. 

A Towel Rail, 

Which is both strong and cheap, can be made 
with a twopenny bamboo rod. Buy two bras3 
cuphooks to hold it. This will be found most 
useful in the household. 

A Quick-drying Glue. 

Fill a two-ounce bottle two-thirds full with 
powdered glue, then fill up with methylated spirit. 
Cork tightly, and stand aside for a few days, 
shaking occasionally, and it will be ready for usv 
as it is. 

A Good Brass Polish. 

As you want a liquid polish, you cannot do 
better than try this: Take balf a cupful of finely- 
powdered whiting, add to it ually, stirring 
all the time, enough cold water to the cup. 
Pour the mixture into a bottle and add one ounce 
of liquid ammonia. Shake the bottle well before 
using.—(Reply to M. B. T. CuaPHaM.) 

A Remedy for Colds. 

One lemon, one breakfast-cupful of milk, one 
breakfast-cupful of water, one dessert-spoonful 
of sugar. Put the milk and water into a saucepan 
with the juice of the lemon, boil them together, and 
strain. Sweeten the whey thus obtained with the 
sugar, and drink whilst very hot. (Prize won by 
Mrs. CamMERON, 120 Napiershall Street, Glasgow.) 


To the ten ladies who send the best methods I will give a pair of sciesors. Mark postcards “ Scales.” (See page 504) 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: 


MISCELLANEOUS 


We Deliver Immediately 7 (ee) ADVERTISEMENTS 
this Powerful Gramophone te \ | i NS are inscricd under this heading at the 


With 10 Superb Disc Record Z ; . rate of 2s, per line of 7 words or $ 
sf zs. part 
Belections and all accessor- [ thereof, Every Advertisement must 


fes, Carriage Paid to all be . te 
prepaid, All communications 
approved orders for Sj/- should be addressed to the Advertise- 


patiafied erey iigee. ment Manager, * Pearson’s Weekly,” 
when you have heard the 17 Henrietta Street, London, wc, 
instrament in your own ‘Advertisements must be-received bu 

Tuesday morning for the following 


THE 


. Daily Chronicle. 


home, the balance of 45/- “T> hear a 'G rning J 
lean! pares ra ly Gramophone’ is hepeeailan acelia) tent 
< the best and latest word a —_-—- 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(Miustrated).- Containing valuable remedies for all 
ailments. Write to-day. — P. W. “Herbalist,” v3 
Charing Cross Road, Jondon. 
ES 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous end 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
all Troubles. Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
sent eealed, pust free, two etamps.—P. J. Murray. 
125 High Holborn, London, w.c. 


in Gramophone perfec- 
tion; it renders music as 
music; it does not give 
it with a muttered accom- 

iment of itsown; and 
it reproduces the human 
voice with an exactitude 
quite startling —its value 
is marvellous.” 


eomplotely charmed and de! ted with the Machine 

Records, you are under no obligation whatever 
to keop it. We will return every penny you 
have paid instantly without « word of discussion. 


, is absolu 5 

aay seotatel, "Bid aw Gabinespeahed Co 

a fino piano Gnish, powerfal silent eteel Motor, 
proportioned ‘one Arm, solid 10in Turntable, large 

i6in Soand Horn handsomely decorated, and tal 

and bi; sensitive re-producer, which do joe 


TYPEWRITING.— Novelists. story writers, 
en and others who require their mancvacr.pts 
typewritten, should send a po-tcard for terms to 
Biles Moris, 14 Bridge Road, ammeremith, Luudon, 
‘W. Special reduction for long stories. 


—_—_——_—$——_—_—_- — 


STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained.— 
Interesting and instrnetive remarks to young and 
middle-aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 

ity, 


Orchestras, the noblest ‘compositions of the great Com. ; S : Z \ 
= Create ‘and Increase Nerve Stamins.” A 
eZ: \ brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 


Ens the jeste and drolleries of the favourite Fun 
fakers, the popular songs of the great Star Artistes, 
and overs thing could wiah to listen to ma: be reproduced Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility 12 
ett lif elity and entrancing effect for enjoyment of you? NS : Men.—Sent on receipt of 4 penpy stamps by 
Fainily Circle and Friends, at your own home right by your own fireside. \ i Charies Gordon, 8 me Dispensary, Brad: 
mile oe fj Vy ford, Yorks. 
CATALOGUE FREE. Our Lied Catalogue is a complete guide tothe latest and “Ay i — pana 
pest in both Needle and Sapphire Machines. Bvery style ; ASTROLOGY.-Your future im t events 
foretold. Marriage, Partn described, Business, 


le er 
Speculation, Changes, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
epectgend virth-date, 1 P.0.,, damped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinbureb. 


ee 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGHT: 


call or forward by post; full value per return, or offer 
made. — Mesere. Browsing, Actual Manufacturers, 


is tliustrated, and for variety, quality and value, are anapproachable. All these 
jgh-class ‘machines supplied on Easy Monthly Terms or Cash Discount. 


hi 

A POST-CARD T0-D. YY will bring this valuable Book per return. 

GRAND RECORD OFFER: Every Talking Machize Owner should send for our Extra- Three 
ordinary 


Offer of Needle Disco Records arranged in 
Complete Programmes of 20 Magnificent Selections for 2/6 with ordez Years 


tad sour promise to pay the balance in Easy Monthly Instelmente. 
—_ 
Ltd.,; Oleceunt 
Gash 
with erder. 


xD. 


ee 


BABY CARS direct from factory on approval; 
Carriage paid; we save you 5/- in the £; cash or easy 
payments from 4/- mon ly. Wonderful value. 

nd to-day for splendid new catalogue. post free. 
—Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. 


el 


PHYSICAL CULTURE..- Thorough'y prac- 
tical information on physical cultu:e for training 
and general health is given in “* Modern Physical 
Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern. systems 
are illustrated, It maybe had, vost free, for 1/2 from 
A. F. Sowter, Pub) , A? Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


mm 


BLUSHING CURED.— Doctor’s famous 
Testimunials.—H. Stevens (Box 2!, 


recipe 1/- Te 

71 Back Picradilly, Manchester. 
WARICOCELE.—Every man eaffering from 

Varicocele and its accom nying debilily and 

nervoun weaknees shou!d rend for iNustratedcircalar 

describing its successful treatment and cure by the 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


or inany way will suit you. Established 22 years. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER. is made to the Beaders 
CHARLES RILEY (Desk B), MOOR 6T» a Pearson's Weekly, 162/11. On receipt of P.O. for 


—_—_—_—_—_- 


Please mention pen NGHAM we will fo di our Looms to your 
m a's Weekly when writing for lists. REPEAT address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” only rational snd painless method. No electricity. 
SSS ORDERS RECEIVED Bent sealed, pest free, tno stamps. B. B. Norton, 
GAFE-the headache cure that is stamred FROM THB REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-QGUINE4 69 & © Chencery Lane, London, W.C. 
with the official stamp of the Government. moval a ES) = ~— = 
Not merely “for” hes—but a real head- STOCKHOLM. MASTER Otesity Capsules surpass al! other 
remedies.— Master Drag Co., 10 Woodstock 8t.,London. 


Ee 


ABTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business evecess, Matrimony. Two years’ 
foture added. fend birth-date, I+ P.O.—Prof. Gould 
Clare House,Whitchurch Koad, Cardiff. 


—————— 


TRIPLETS, Bte.—The Com titors’ Aid Asso 
ciation has won many prizes for © jents in these and 
other comprtitions. ‘efforts are the best that 
brilliant brains can evolve. Bend stamped eddress 
for two trial efforts (any paper), and particulars of 
our free sup; ly, no win, NO paz scheme. Proofs of 
wins, ete. — Address ‘Sup. CAA. 2 Belmont 
Gardens, West Hartlepool. 


ache ctre. Avoid dangerous unstamped 
powders— Raputine is safe—and guaranteed. 


Dr. Andrew Wilson says: ‘* Have examined the Kaputines 
and found them tocontain nothing at all likely to prove injarious. RU 6S 
Cer.s oi fetes Nebraigia 
or 
Lior Id. (Hapatine Lilley st.) 18 tor 1/2 


Queen's Rd,, Manchester 


BROOKS’ NEW CURE 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining- 
room, Bedroom, &c., dsomely bor- 
dered, in Thirty Turkey patterns and 
fashionable self-shadea of Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to 
suit all requirements, and large enough 
to cover any ordinary-sizid room. 


Carpets, with 
Brooks’ Appliance. New FOR = p G. & L.—GOOD & LASTING. | Suits to Measure 
discovery, Wonderful. No 29.6 to 53 each. Suit Lengths. 3/- to &'6 per yard 
cbnoxious springs or pads. EW ] mere aa nec: Pe vere '. Hear ii 
Automatic Cush‘ articulars €e.— Groves . jon 
utomatic A F ona. DESICNS. will be sent out as Sample Carpets Buildings, Huddersfield. 


thus showing the indentical quality we 
supply in all mzes. They are made 
of materialequal to wool, and being 
a speciality of Our own, can only be 
@ obtained direct from 
our looms,thus savin; 
the purchaser al 
middle profits. 
OVER_ 400,000 
SOLD DUBING 
THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS, 
Money willingly re- 
turned if not approved 
Thousands of Re- 
peat Orders and 
Unsolicited Testi- 
monials received. 
With every Carpet 
Zwe shall ABSO- 
LUTELY GIVE 
2 AWAY ao very hand- 
some Rug to match, 
or we will send Two 
Carpets and TWO 
RUGS for 10/6. 
ILLUSTRATED BAR- 
GAIN CATALOGUES of 
Carpets, Mearthrugs, 
3 Oves mratels, Bedsteads 
Beddine, Tebie Lisers, Curtains, etc., POST FREE if mentionire * Pearson's Weekly” 16/2/11 
N.B.—Forcign orders executed , packed free, nnd shipped at lowest rates. 


wheo writia: 
TeLrcRaPuic ADDRESS : “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 
WV.) 


Ff. HODGSON & SON 


and draws the 
broken parts to- 
gether as you would 

a broken limb. 


Ko Salves. No lier. Dura- 
able. Cheap. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


CG. E BROOKS, 434 Eank Buildings 
Kingsway, LONDON, W.C. 


ROBES.—Full instructions for the cultivation 
and care of Roses in order to grow them tothe best 
advantage may be found in ‘Roses, end How to 

7 by Violet Biddle, price 1,2, post free, 
from A. P. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta street, 


23 


<= 


G@oops ON CREDIT.— Pay monthly instal- 
ments after delivery. Boote, Suits, Costumes, a 
Overcoats, Jewellery, Blanke's, Cycles Watches, 
Musical Instrumente everything.-Cielit Supply 
Co., Excharge Bldgs, > ‘orwich, 


gow TO KEEP FIT.-A_ “One Minnie” 
Daily kxercise Card, containing 20 Photographsand 
full instructions, cM te supplied post free for Nine- 
ence, from The_Fublisher, 1g Henrietta Street, 

nion, W.c. INVEST 8d. & EP FIT. 


nt 
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AFTERNOON 
TEACAKES & 
SANDWICHES 


All the best recipes for making these 
“daintiés aro given in the February 
number of 


HOME COOKERY 


Now Selling. Price One Penny. 


GAUTIER’S PILLS compos dot Apiol. Tansy, 
and Steel, regulate the system. Invaluable for ail 
disorders of the fumale conatitation. Tost free, «] a. 
2/8, and 4/6_per box, Mention this paper. So'e 
Agents, G. Baldwin & Co., Herb & Drug Stores, 9 


Klectric Pa ade, Holloway, London. 


BIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.--A fow 
serie conjuring tncks are alwoys usefulin the after 
dinner interval. You can learn. @ number of effec- 
tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with 
ve Vittle trouble by stadyin Afte 
Bielghts ‘and Pocket Tricks,” by €. g Neil. Send 
1/2 to A. F. Sowter, blisher, 17 Henrictta Street, 
London, W.C. 


LEE INCOME TAX.—!f you wish to avotd trouble 
DS and expe-se, vey “A Hancy Guide to Income Tax 

Payers.” It wil solve all your difficulties in rr aking 
acorrect retnn, ard thus avoid overcharge. Send 
fourtern stnm es to a. Fe ‘Sowter, 17 Hear.ctta Sto 


London, W.C. 


on aig FRG AE - 
iba , 
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Js this Your Title ? 


One of the famous PW. penknives ix awarded to each 
reader who sends us a title acceptable for this page. 


THE MARTIN TROUBLE. 

For weeks past we have had a deluge of letters 
and postcards on the subject of Martin. Up to the 
moment of going to press, Martin has not turned up, 
and from omr cxperienccs with that mysterious 
gentleman in Sandford-on-Thames and Aylesbury, 
there is no reason to believe that even now he is in 
any hurry to do so. : , 

As you know, we are determined to “do it now, 
as soon as the majority of readers decide on that 
course, and so this week on page 486, you will find 
s small printed ballot-paper, on which I should be 
very glad if you will all record your votes. Don't 
put anything on the paper mee ne the X in the 
space you choose, and you can slip it into an 
unsealed envelope, and send it for a halfpenny. 

As soon as we see what the wishes of the majority 
of readers are, we shall know if we are to do it now 
or wait till Martin comes. 


FOR COLONIALS ONLY. 

Ow1na to the success of our two recent Colonial 
Triplets Contests, Overscas readers and readers 
living in foreign countrics will find a new competi- 
tion on the red page opposite. This time it is 
Limoricks, competitors being asked to supply a 
last line as in the contests which were so immensely 
popular in P.W. some little time ago. 

And I want my Colonial friends to talk about 
this new contest, and to try to get other Colonials 
who are not regular rcadors to enter the contest. 

Remember, it is not necessary to cut the vorse 
out of P.W., ond send it with your last lino. This 
is in order to allow readers living in remote districts 
all to go in for the contest, although perhaps thore 
is only one copy of P.W. among several familics. 

As I said belone, if this contest is successful, we 
shall be encouraged to give you another and yet 
another. 


WE STICK TO IT. 

Many readers have writton, criticising the 
article ‘In a Welsh Coal Mine,” that appeared in 
our issue of January 26th. Now, nothing delights 
me fore than comments, favourable or otherwise, 
on articles in P.W. But I must confess that I am 
a little surprised at tho tone of some of those 
letters. 

For instance, one reader writes :— 

“Your contributor shows gross ignorance of his 
subject. Few miners, especially in Walss, earn 
more than twenty-five shillings a week.” 

_ Another goes to the other extreme, and says :— 

““The writer of the article evidontly does not 
«now much about miners. Most people are aware 
that miners are by far the richest section of the 
workers. Who has not heard of the famous 
miners’ whippet races for big money prizes with 
expensive dogs. Five or even six pounds a week 
would be much nearer the mark.” 

Now these statements are sufficiently wide apart 
to refute themselves. As a matter of fact our 
contributor has actually worked in the mine himself 
under precisely the conditions that he describes so 
vividly—so to accuse him of ignorance of his subject 
is childish, secing that he writes from first-hand 
information. 

Not a few letters are from minera. In most 
cases they complain that this or that detail is not 
true of thoir own particular mine. 

But the article was merely intended to give a 
general pean in outline, not to describe accurately 
the working of every mine in the Kingdom. 

-Therefore I stick to my original opinion that the 
articlo is ono of the best of its kind I have read—and 
I think the majority of my readers will agreo with 
me. 

“* SWATCHED !'" 


Jupatna from the correspondence I've received 
in connection with our recent articlo on the swindles 
of tho “ swatcher,” this type of ruffian is exceedingly 
active just now, and is claiming a largo number of 
victims. 

Fortunately, our article came in time to prevent 
several readers from parting with their money, and 
in some cases the police were informed of the 
presence of the “swatchers”” in the district. As 
@ consequence, we shall probably hear of somo of 
these swindlers receiving a just punishment for 
their misdeeds. 

It is interesting to notice that it was a ‘‘ swatcher ” 


Note.—A pen-Knife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or 
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in one of his many variations/of the game, who 
brought about the downfall of the newsagent and 
stationer who has been ie 5 us in P.W. how he 
started his business, boos' it. along, and, this 
week how he failed. ’ ; ; 

Another “swatcher” aiticle appears in this 
number. . ' 


TOO MANY COOKS. — of 

My appeal in the Footlines for new and original 
endings to the phrase, “Too Many Cooks,” has 
not been in vain, and I have pleasure in publishing 
some of the bost received, though some of you 
will agree that they incline to be somewhat cynical. 

For example, one competitor writes, “Too many 
cooks ‘caper’ and ‘sauce.’ ” 

Another expresses the opinion that ‘Too many 
cooks blame the ovon.” 

A third is firmly convinced that “Too many 
cooks apply for one situation.” 

A fourth puts forward this peculiar statement, 
“Too many cooks, too many cousins.” : 

-A fifth suggests that ‘Too many cooks are brief 
visitors”; while still another reader remarks 
emphatically and unkindly that it was, ‘‘ Too many 
cooks made father feel poorly ! 


LOVE-LETTERS AND 
RICKETY WHEELBARROWS. 

My lady readers have again had a happy time 
making up answers to tho question I put in the 
Footlines the other week, “Why is a love-letter 
like a rickety wheelbarrow ? ” 

One lady suggests that the likeness lies in the 
fact that “ What they convey often falls through.” 

Anothor finds the similarity in that “‘ Both are 
difficult to right (write) after a jar.” 

A love-letter is like a wheolbarrow, writos Mrs. S., 
“ Because it is positive evidence of an existing 
* weakness’; while Miss C., quoting Shakespeare, 

ints out that it is natural that a love-letter should 

like a rickety wheelbarrow, ‘“ As true love never 
did run smooth.” 

Perhaps one of the quaintest replies was from a 
lady who holds that it follows that both aro alike, 
as “ Each has the same squeak all the way through.” 

You will find names and addresses of Footlines 
winners on the red cover opposite. 


THE FIRST REVOLVER. 


P. S. wants to know who invented the revolver. 
“The question came to my mind the othor day,” 
he writes, ‘‘ when I was reading about the Hounde- 
ditch murders. I suppose, as a matter of fact, 
these weapons are quite modern.”’—— 

The terrible automatic pistols, patronised by 
Fritz and Peter the Painter, which can pump out 
bullets at the rate of ten in ten seconds are cer- 
tainly a very recent invention, P. S., but the 
revolver in a crude shape has been known for 
nearly 500 years. Something of the kind was in 
use in Germany as far back as the fifteenth century, 
while in the Tower of London there is a matchlock 
with a four-chambered revolving breach which was 
made about 1550. An inventor in the days of 
George IV. went one better, for he actually con- 
structed a pistol with twenty-four barrels pierced 
in a solid block of metal, which revolved each time 
the trigger was pulled. I don’t know whether it 
ever came into general use, but I should think that 
by the time a man had got it levelled, the chap he 
wanted to put an end to would have been out of 
range. The modern revolver was really invented 
by Colonel Sam Colt, who brought out the first 
example in 1835. : 


USEPUL NOSES. 


“TY HavE got a Welsh terricr,” writes BERTRAM, 
“and the way he can smell a rabbit is something 
astounding. When I am driving through the 
country I generally put him down in the bottom 
of the trap under the rug. If we pass a field in 
which a rabbit is sitting, it may be two or three 
hundred yards away, Jim (that’s the dog’s name) 
at once lets off a howl. No matter how thick the 
rug is or how windy the day is, he never misses 
one. Wouldn't it be curious if we could smell like 
that, too ?’”°—— 

It would, Bertram. Personally, in view of the 
amount of motor-’bus oil and other perfumes 
floating about London, I am rather glad my own 
sense of smell is not more acute than it is. Of 
course, no civilised person’s nose is in the same 
street as a dog's, but some savages run even your 
own Jim pretty close. Humboldt, the famous 
traveller, tells us that the Peruvian Indians can 
tell by sniffing whether an approaching stranger is 
a European, an American Indian, or a negro. The 
aborigines of Australia, who arc employed by the 
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Government as trackers, can follow a trail almost 
any distance by their sense of smell, just a; 
accurately as a bloodhound. 

A “smelling competition ” is quite a good game, 
by the way, if you want something to amuse 
party. Each member should be blindfolded in tui. 
and then asked to sniff various things which he ]ia. 
not seen—such as a little whisky, some eau-dv. 
Cologne, a bottle of gum, or a rose. You will |, 
astounded to find how hopelessly wide of the mar\ 
some of the competitors prove to be. I on. 
heard a man suggest that a tin of tobacco was a 
carnation ! ; 


TRUB CHIVALRY. 

‘| nave often noticed,” writes CHURLISH, “ tliat 
in ’buses, tubes, and elsewhere, when there ar 
more passengers than seats, elderly, tired-lookin - 
men will get up and offer their seats to youn: 
fresh-looking women. Is not this absurd ? ”—— 


I suppose it is somewhat unreasonal|. 
Cuuruise. The idea of giving up your soat or 
performing any similar courtesy is based on the 


supposition that women, being physically weaker 
than men, require these little attentions. 

When, as in the caso you mention, the youn: 
woman is probably a good deal better able to stan: 
the slight strain of standing than the elderly man, 
it does seem rather ridiculous. 

But then, Cuvuruisn, most of the beautiful 
things of life appear ridiculous when you analy-~» 
them—chivalry included. 


PLATONIC APFPECTION. 

“T HAVE a pretty sister,” writes WiFEy, “and 
every time she comes to our house my husband 
insists on kissing her. Moreover, a great deal of 
‘larking’ goes on at Christmas and similar occasions. 
I do not for a moment suspect my husband of 
faithlessness, and I haven’t spoken to either of 
them, but I don’t like it. Can you advise me what 
to do?”—— _ - 

You are quite right not to have made a fuss, 
Wirey. In your position it is necessary to act 
with extreme tact. On the one hand, there's 
probably “nothing in it” —and if you attach too 
much importance to it you will meroly lose your 
dignity and appear ridiculous to both parties. 

Nevortheless, I admit that Iam inclined to regard 
Platonic friendship between the sexes a trifle 
suspiciously—particularly when the woman is 
pene and the “ Platonic”’ affection is expressed 

yy means of a kiss. Why not retaliate by kissin: 
one of your men friends ? Probably the threat to 
do so would give your husband the hint. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on p:s'- 
carls, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Wecekl., 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communica: 
tions must appear on these cards. 

2. You may take part in any number of these foo!'in> 
competitions, but ycur reply to each must be written 02 2 
separate postcard. 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the competition 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand co:n2r. You 
will find this name in the announcement of the competiti. 
in the footline. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thursduy, 
February 16th. 

5. Each competition wiil be judged ecparately, and tl9 
prizes, a3 announced in the footlinez, will be awarded to 
the cfforts considered the best. 

6. In the event of tics for a money pr:ze, the prize wil’ 
be divided, and, whe-e the awards.are gitts, the prizes “i'l 
be given t» the competitors whose postcards bear thw 
earliest postal dates. 
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Misa Tompkins, 108 Westminster Bridge Rd. 


F. Vane, 
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es Cash for Colonials. | 


We have pleasure in re ting the announcement 


‘This time, instead 
takes the form of a Limerick. 


will 


f our third competition for Colonial readers. 


of a Triplets contest, the new 
find the first four lines of & 


‘We leave you to supply the last 
of -your ability. When you have 


the completed verse an send it 


The whole of the prize money will be awarded to 


Please not 
rhyme with the 


the senders of the last lines considered the best by 
the judges, : 

The verse w: 
follows : 


hich we wish you to complete is as 


A Colonist, Barney O'Hea, 
Was taking a nap ‘neath a tree ¢ 
But he woke with a fright, 
_ Something growled at his right 


t your last line must scan and 


first ins lines of the verse. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


Results of 


1.—When you have thought out a good last line write 
out the completed i 


“ Limerick ’’ on @ piece of paper, 


; “POSTER” CONTEST. 
Tur e of 10s. 6d. for the best sug estion for 8 
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“Kenora,” Dursley Rd., Trowbridge, Wilts. 
“sTORY” CONTEST. 


In this contest readers were invited to make sen- 
rds of the first thirty 
short story published on page 388 of 
our issye dated January 19th. The twenty-five 
penknives for the best attempts have been awarded 


6 Bruntsfield _Pl., Edinburgh; _W. 8. 
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Easter Monday _— April 17. 
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Christmas Day December 25. 
Boxing Day . December 26. 


alternate’ wo! 


. August 7. 


and add your name and address, then attach to it a 
postal order for one shilling, and place it in an envelope 
addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, England. You may, if you like, send 
two. different “ Limericks ’’ with one postal order for a 
shilling. If, however, you want. to send more than 
two, a postal order for one shilling must be sent for 
every two “ Limericks ’’ you send. h ‘ Limerick ’’ 
must be written on a separate sheet of paper, together 
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P.W. dated January 19th, into an essay 
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